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What We Face 


T= easiest thinking concludes that neutrality 
consists in causing one belligerent as much in- 
convenience as another. 

But more labor is required to act in a spirit that 
will have the approval of the future and will help 
lay the foundation for better methods of settling dis- 
putes. Our questions with Great Britain are by no 
means clear. The strongest support Great Britain 
has for her method of blockade lies in the conduct of 
the United States in the Civil War and the defense of 
that conduct by the United States Supreme Court. 
The strongest defense of her definition of contraband 
lies in the act of the German Government in taking 
charge of all food supplies. A disinterested court 
would be likely to decide for Great Britain on 
some of the questions with us, although we are surely 
right on others. No disinterested court could possibly 
decide in favor of Germany on the question of killing 
non-combatants on merchant ships. 

The control of the seas will be a knotty question 
after the war. English statesmen would rather have 
the seas entirely free if that freedom could have any 
adequate guarantee. Harper’s Weekly thinks it has 
sufficient information to warrant the opinion that 
Great Britain will give up her individual control 
after this war if the United States joins the other 
principal maritine nations in a strong guarantee. If 
we are not willing to take such responsibility when 
the time comes we shall have small ground to com- 
plain of any failure to neutralize the ocean. But 
such changes cannot be brought about in the middle 
of a war. All that we can do in the middle of the 
war is to keep the record of our position straight, 
collect money for property injuries in the best avail- 
able ways, and stand firm against barbarous destruc- 
tion of the underlying principles of humanity and 
civilization where our own affairs and the rules of in- 
ternational law happen to put that task in our hands. 

There would certainly be evil consequences in our 
being in the war. From a world ‘point-of-view the 
greatest evil’ would bein our lessened ability to do 
constructive work after the war because of our being 
an ally of one group of powers instead of a philo- 
sophic outsider wielding immense influence on both 
sides. Beating Germany is an unpleasant necessity, 
but it isn’t enough. It doesn’t create an enlightened 
agreement for international relations in the future. 

Various reasons urged for our entering the struggle 
are too sliglit for such a grievious step. Here are 
some of them: 

—It would hasten the end of the war in the way 
it ought to end.” Even if this is so, it would not 





help to get out of the result the most permanent ad- 
vantages. 

2—‘“Foreign nations do not respect us, acting 
cautiously as we are.” ‘That is a reason fit for 
cowards, 

3—“We shall have no friends among the nations of 
the earth after the war.” The reason is inadmissable 
on principle; also it is untrue. If we successfully 
contribute to the general welfare we shall have as 
friends the most modern minds in all the nations. 

4—“Only a war will put us in a proper state of 
defense.” The reason, whatever else may be said of 
it, is inadequate. 

No, there is only one ground on which we can 
properly enter the war. We can only enter in de- 
fense of principles that can be defended in no other 
way. We have, after the fullest and calmest con- 
sideration, stated to Germany that one principle is 
so essential to human progress that we shall omit 
neither word nor deed to uphold it. For defying us 
on that issue Germany can have no excuse except the 
one that led her through Belgium... The death of 
Belgians was not our affair. The death of Dutch or 
Scandinavian passengers on British ships is not our 
affair. But the death of our citizens by violation of 
the rules invited us to make ourselves the spokesman 
of humanity and principle, and we did it. We did it 
carefully, knowing what we did. , 


Are New Yorkers Short-winded ? 


| Bares than two years ago New York elected a 

fusion ticket by the largest majority the city 
ever knew. Mr. Mitchel has shown an astonishing 
scope, wisdom, and accuracy. He has been executive 
and he has been enlightened. Those few who take the 
trouble to understand any civic matter are proud of 
him. When last April he gave an account of his ser- 
vices to the body that selected him, only one paper 
in New York, The Evening Post, gave such a report 
that a serious citizen could find out what had hap- 
pened. Such superficiality is what is faced in New 
York. It is what is faced elsewhere. It is the nega- 
tive part of democracy’s account. 

In November New York elects Aldermen, a District 
Attorney, and Judges, including four on the Supreme 
Court. The primaries are in September. 

Have the political leaders, among the Republicans, 
Bull Moosers, and Independent Democrats, leader- 
ship enough to make a proper fusion of their own 
accord? 

If not, will the community shake off its habitual 
political lethargy sufficiently to exert any influence 
before the primaries? 
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The Trend of Law 


USTICE in Kansas is becoming speedier, surer 
and cheaper. The credit for this improvement, 
says a progressive judge, belongs to the direct pri- 
mary and the non-partisan ballot. “They have 
brought the courts and the judges back to the people 
again,” Judge J. C. Ruppenthal, of the Twenty-third 
Kansas circuit, says. “Some say that is the weakness 
of the new Kansas system. I say it is the salvation 
of it, becaue justice is the sentiment of the mass of 
the people extending over a long period of time. The 
people sometimes are wrong on a particular thing 
or issue for the moment, but the sentiment of the 
majority in the ultimate is justice.” This authority 
finds that justice for the many is being given more 
serious study by the Kansas bench and bar, and that 
the law schools, too, are doing their part to free court 
procedure of its cumbering technicality. Judge Rup- 
penthal has been for the good cause ever since the 
time, thirty-four years ago, when he was a law stu- 
dent in Lawrence (Kas., not Mass.,) and there heard 
a lecture in the old courthouse on the theme, “Justice 
Should Be Speedier, Cheaper and Surer.” He adopt- 
ed the idea. It is one of the best mottoes a modern 
lawyer could possess; but another generation may 
go even further, and make justice speedier, surer and 
free. 


Laziness 


a people mistake indolence for freedom. 
Democracy is interpreted as individual propen- 
sity by everybody, with no guidance. The publisher, 
theatrical-manager, or politician who merely “gives 
the people what they want,” in the usual sense of 
that hard-working expression, is interpreting democ- 
racy in a lazy sense. Why do we have art-museums? 
When we get them we don’t fill them exclusively with 
Bougereaus, Bodenhausens, Harrison Fishers, and 
September Morns. We put in Velasquez, if we can 
get him, and Vermeer, and Carpaccio, and others 
not among the best sellers. In a library, if it is well- 
run, Milton is given at least as good a chance as Hal 
Caine. Classic music has been established in this 
country only after an effort of many years. Colleges 
do not confine themselves to snaps and athletics. 
Democracy without leadership is nothing. Giving 
the people what they want is easier than helping 
them to a position where they can make their judg- 
ments from the vantage point of intimacy with the 
best ideas the world has yet produced. 


The Seaman Row 


HEN the Seaman’s Bill passed Congress, and 

was signed by the President, it was provided 
that eight months were to elapse before the Act 
should take effect. Were those eight months spent 
by the steamship companies in preparing to work 
under the act, in a cordial spirit, to make it a suc- 
cess? Do not all speak at once. The eight months 
were not so spent. They were spent in agitating to 
kill the principle of the act. By agitation in the 
interim they hoped to get the President to recom- 
mend amendments to Congress, although he had had 
all the arguments before him when he signed the bill. 
They hoped also by noisy prophecy of misfortune 
(the Tory answer to every change) to make less 





probable a renewal of the fight for a revival of our 
merchant marine with the government as a stock- 
holder. Be it noted to their account, they have suc- 
ceeded in inspiring numberless editorials, all just 
alike, in all the Tory papers and in some of the 
others, with no new arguments, but with a generous 
rehash of those put to the Committees in Congress. 
For the interests it can be said that they at least do 
not sleep at the switch. 

The primary attack is from the foreign ship own- 
ers, as they are threatened with lessened control of 
their sailors. They feel that they cannot long escape 
a raise in wages. They will be compelled to come 
nearer to the American standard. What opposition 
there is from American shipping is caused mainly 
by the over-lapping of interests. There is perhaps 
$300,000,000 of American money in foreign shipping 
and conversely there is foreign capital in our coast- 
wise shipping. Hence in the present social, political, 
business, and newspaper campaign, appears our old 
friend the Interests in another of its Protean forms, 
with quite distinguished organization and with a 
technique in honorable contrast to that of its op- 
ponents in the liberal ranks. 


The Changing Sea Situation 


: tow old-fashioned wooden ship paid less insurance 
than the new steel wonder, protected as the 
modern monster is by buoys, deepened channels, and 
the miraculous new invention of wireless telegraphy. 
Why? 

1—The shipowner has obtained limited liability. 

2—He has rid himself of the custom of having a 
certain number of skilled men, and has put the con- 
sequently increased risk on the general public through 
insurance. 

Americans stopped going to sea in appreciable 
numbers in the early sixties. At the beginning of the 
last century a seaman’s wages were equal to those 
of the ordinary mechanic. Also he was the freest 
among workmen. As the others gained in freedom, 
however, his status did not improve. He was passed 
by both in liberty and in the standard of living. 
Sixty years ago he could support a family. Today he 
can do no more than live himself. 

So much for the seaman. The American marine 
has disappeared for three reasons. 

1—The cost of construction. 


2—The measurement question, which is not very © 


important, and the shipowners can get rid of that 
trouble any time they care to. 

3—The ship-owners are compelled to pay from 
20 to 200 per cent more wages than their competitors. 
That is the big reason, as the owners say themselves. 
Hence the LaFollette bill requires changes in treaties 
with other countries, designed to give American- 
owned ships a better chance. 


Government Ships 


7 Seaman’s Act ought to lead logically to the 

passage of a law at the next session, putting the 
government as.a stockholder behind an experiment in 
an American merchant marine. The shipping men 
say they can do nothing with an American standard 
of living. Therefore it is up to the government to 
demonstrate at what cost the thing can be done and 
what its value is. Both the Democratic and the Re- 
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publican platforms before the last presidential elec- 
tion declared strongly in favor of a merchant marine. 
It is a subject that appears over and over again in 
platforms, but nothing is done about it. The Demo- 
crats took decisive action on two other topics which 
had been talked about but let alone, when they passed 
the currency act and lowered the tariff. It is possible 
they will increase their, record of constructive work 
by giving us the beginning of a merchant marine. The 
war has of course greatly strengthened the argument 
for such a step, as our opportunities for securing 
foreign trade have so obviously been increased. 

Does anybody ask the government to give up its 
Panama line of ships? Is the success not obvious? 
Why has the government started a railroad in 
Alaska? Was it not in order to solve a long-standing 
unsatisfactory situation on principles very similar to 
those under which the government is now asked to 
take up and solve ‘the marine question? 


Division Too Extreme 


Aa the bees and ants one queen, good for 

nothing else, bears children. The non-productive 
females take care of the young, with assiduity. It 
is a striking fact that nutriment and rest seem es- 
sential to the production of a queen. Obviously it 
will be a much duller, less exquisite, more cheaply 
utilitarian universe if division of labor and extreme 
competition ever bring the human race to the point 
where a large part of the females correspond to the 
unfertile workers among the ants and bees. Women 
need to brood more than men (though perhaps men 
need to brood more than they do) ; they need to use 
their energy peaceably, according to their feelings, 
and variously ; and therefore, since the factory system 
has pulled them out into harshly specialized competi- 
tion, they should at least have every facility toward 
mitigating this oppressively mechanical man-made 
world. What we call especially women’s rights today 
is the opportunity to help arrange the world so that 
woman can have a better chance to adapt her age- 
long interests, tendencies, and attributes to a system 
that threatens her with new evils, unless it is looked in 
the face and mastered. 


Selection 


Wager girls, just out of college, who apply for posi- 

tions in journalism are in average intelligence 
and equipment superior to the young men who apply. 
Thé reason seems apparent. In the first place, it still 


.,takes some initiative for a girl to go to college, while 


for:a boy in modern circumstances it is the path of 
least resistance: therefore the college girls average 
above the college boys at least in purpose. The 
greatest selection, however, comes when they leave 
college. Then numberless jobs are open to the boys, 
and a large percentage of the cleverest go into law, 
medicine, or one of the departments of business. Al- 
though the opportunities for girls are increasing, no- 
tably in seczetarial and social work, it is still true 
that the intellectual life beckons to them rather cold- 
ly, if at all, outside of teaching and writing. To 
journalism, therefore, a large number of the fittest 
turn. That the reception of them is not more cordial 
than it is, is due to the fact that the world is still so 
fully dominated by the inertia, the fixed ideas, of 
the average male. 





Our Clergy 


Ligue the Hebrew prophets talked against the 
evils of Jerusalem, they meant Jerusalem. 
When an American discusses Jerusalem or Sodom, 
or Gomorrah, or ancient Rome, he means little. If 
he wishes to be a prophet he must discuss Chicago, 
San Francisco, New York. And more preachers are 
doing it all the time, and doing it well. They are 
fearlessly taking up actual questions. The old-fash- 
ioned sermon that merely lambasted sin in the ab- 
stract, plays a small part of today. 


Yard Sticks 


OX of the frailties of an average being is the 
‘tendency to measure others by too simple a test. 
Some judge a person altogether by his dress. Some 
condemn any man who drinks and others condemn 
any man who doesn’t. We have heard in the South 
the virtues of a college president admiied but the 
gentleman nevertheless gently dismissed with the 
observation that “he warn’t in the war.” Suffrage, 
the negro question, the Church, may be used as a 


-method of elimination. But human nature is too 


complex for such a measure. The only fit judge of 
his fellow men is he who is most literal, elastic, 
tolerant, many-sided. No yard-stick will suffice. 


The Donkey 


T. FRANCIS spoke scornfully of his more mater- 
ial self as “my friend, the donkey.” Poor 
donkey! Poor material self! That self had a bad 
time among the early Christian fathers and saints. 
Rejoicing in the body, like the Greeks, the renais- 
sance Italians, is contrasted with spirituality, in- 
stead of the two sides being deemed elements 
of an undivided whole. “Thou hast conquered, O 
pale Galilean.” We are not even sure of what the 
pale Galilean meant. We are not even sure he was 
not a genius full of humor as well as of abnegation, 
of rejoicing as well as of sorrow. For the tradition 
that has emphasized so intensely the ascetic is not 
the only tradition in which Jesus can be interpreted. 
For our part we fancy He might find Himself more 
at home with Plato than with Calvin, with Michael 
Angelo than with John Knox. His function was the 
shedding of light. It was not He who threw stones 
even at so-called sin, and assuredly not at natural 
expansive joy. 


Success and Failure 


L jewerenpre. a step is right or wrong cannot usual- 
ly be determined by looking at it in isolation. 
It depends on how the step is followed up. Even 
what we call sin turns out to be damaging or not ac- 
cording to the use we make of the experience. The 
strong man or woman is the one who persists in a 
worth while purpose, who insists that every step shall 
be forced to yield some good. Success, whether in 
material things or in spiritual value, is a mixture of 
deserving and of luck, and in neither sense can it be 
judged in a detail. The saying was already ancient 
in the days of Sophocles, that we should judge no man 
happy until his death, the meaning being this, that 
what we make of the whole is the only thing that 
tells the story. 
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Women, War, and Babies | 


By JANE ADDAMS 


President, Woman’s International Peace Party 


ANY women throughout the world have set their 
faves unalterably against war. This is our rea- 
son for our organization against war. I head a 
movement planned to unite womanhood, in all parts of 
the world, in a great protest against Europe’s war. It 
is called the Women’s Peace Party and is international 
in scope. It began its existence at Washington, and is 
increasing in membership with astonishing rapidity. 

As women we are the custodians of the life of the 
ages and we will not longer consent to its reckless de- 
struction. We are particularly charged with the future 
of childhood, the care of the helpless and the unfortu- 
nate, and we will not longer endure without protest that 
added burden of maimed and invalid men and poverty- 
stricken women and orphans which war places on us. 

We have builded by the patient drudgery of the past 
the basic foundations of the home and of peaceful in- 
dustry ; we will not longer endure that hoary evil which 
in an hour destroys or tolerate that denial of the sov- 
ereignty of reason and justice by which war and all 
that makes for war today render impotent the idealism 
of the race. 

Therefore we demand that our right’ to be consulted 
in the settlement of questions concerning not alone the 
life of individuals but of nations be recognized and re- 
spected, that women be given a share in deciding be- 
tween war and peace. 

Some of the objects we are working on to obtain, are 
limitations of armaments and the nationalization of 
their manufacture; organized opposition to militarism 
in our own country and education of youth in the ideals 
of peace; democratic control of foreign policies; the 
further humanizing of Governments by the extension of 
the franchise to women; “concert of nations” to super- 
cede “balance of power;” action toward the gradual 
organization of the world to substitute law for war. 

We also believe in the substitution of an international 
police for rival armies and navies; removal of the 
economic causes of war; the appointment by our Gov- 
ernment of a commission of men and women, with an 
adequate appropriation, to promote international 
peace. 

At the present moment women in Europe are being 
told: “Bring children into the world for the benefit of 
the nation; for the strengthening of future battle lines; 
forget everything that you have been taught to hold 


dear; forget your long struggle to establish the respon- 
sibilities of fatherhood; forget all but the appetite of 
war for human flesh. It must be satisfied and you must 
be the ones to feed it, cost what it may. 

This war is destroying the home unit in the most 
highly civilized countries of the world to an extent which 
is not less than appalling. Could there be a more definite 
and dreadful illustration of the tendencies of war to 
break down and destroy the family unit? All such con- 
sequences of war mitigate against the age long efforts 
of woman to establish the paternity of her child and the 
father’s responsibility for it. 

In the interest of this effort the State has made mar- 
riage a matter of license and record,’ and the Church 
has surrounded it by every possible sanctity. Under the 
pressure of war, however, both of these institutions have 
in a large measure withdrawn their protection. 

All that women have held dear, all that the Church 
has worked for and the State has ordered, has been 
swept away in a breath—the hot breath of war—leav- 
ing woman in her primitive, pitiable state of the neces- 
sity of self-defence, without the strength with which to 
compass self-defense. So long as a State, through the 
exigencies of war, is obliged to place military authority 
above all civil rights, women can have within it no 
worthy place, no opportunity for their development, 
and they cannot hope for authority in its councils. 


‘THOUSANDS of them in Europe, as in the United 

States had become so thoroughly imbued with the idea 
that the recognition of the sacredness of human life had 
at last become established, throughout the world, that 
the news of this war to them came as an incredible shock. 
Women are entitled in all justice to some consideration 
in this matter of war making, if only because they have 
necessarily been paramount in the nurture of that hu- 
man life which is now being so lavishly spent. 

The advanced nations know very accurately, and we 
have begun to know in America, how many children are 
needlessly lost in the first years of infancy. Measures 
inaugurated for the prevention of infant mortality were 
slowly spreading from one country to another. All that 
effort has been scattered to the winds by the war. No 
one is now pretending to count the babies who are dying 
throughout the villages and countrysides of the warring 
nations. 


The Jews are just now taking a striking part in the history of the 
world. Mr. Hapgood’s next three special articles will treat this sub- 
ject. The topics and dates of their publication are as follows: 

August 7th—Big Jews and Little 

August 14th—The Soul of Zionism 

August 21st—Jews and This War 
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Americans in Ladies’ Committee has edu 
France, England, and been formed in connection the 
Servia, but little about with the Hospital, whose do ' 
what they are doing in work it is to find out the 
Russia. A very interest- condition of the families T 
ing example of America’s of the soldiers who are brol 
sympathy for suffering brought there, and to to 1 
humanity, made effective render direct assistance The 
in service, is the City i tee es he on ot chil 
Hospital of the American clothing, ete. not 
Colony in _ Petrograd, The men are so gentle, of 
which was inaugurated on so grateful and so patient, ject 
November 15, 1914, on that everyone becomes stuc 
the Spasskaya No. 15. fond of them, and there ing. 
Already among the Russian families penses. There is a red cross nurse,a day are tears when they leave. Two poor Fee 
every spare inch of room had been of- and a night orderly, and several Sisters fellows each with a leg gone, were wor- Stat 
fered to the wounded soldiers; sixty of Mercy, the latter distinguished by ying greatly for fear they would be The 
thousand beds having been given for their nun like head dresses, a housekeep- provided with the heavy artificial legs com 
their accomodation in private houses er, a cook, etc. The nurses are in con- which are so difficult to manage—the chil 
and apartments. stant attendance—the doctor comes committee arranged that they should grat 
There are only sixty Americans in twice a day. have the light kind. chil 
Petrograd, and among them, not more The wounded are brought to Petro- The Red Cross from America has sent mal 
than ten families who could pledge a grad by trainloads and taken directly quantities of supplies and even the Sal- | her 
certain monthly allowance, but so great to the big city hospitals where they are vation Army has helped. The little ! of . 
was their enthusiasm and their anxiety bathed, operated upon if necessary, and colony in Petrograd gives with both / of ( 
to help that they managed to collect examined for serious diseases such as hands in money and in time—the women | ber 
among themselves the necessary funds pneumonia or contagion of any kind. rolling bandages, knitting, ete. tive 
to insure the running expenses of a small If they are dangerously or contagiously The report of the Hospital of January — 
hospital for at least six months in ad- ill, they are kept in the regular hospitals, 1, together with the last financial report | = 
vance. They took an apartment on the but those able to be moved are distribu- issued, shows that the institution is in er 
Spasskaya and had it thoroughly reno- ted among the private institutions or a flourishing condition, the available T 
vated and furnished for the purpose: quartered in private houses. funds seeming to warrant enlarging its of 1 
one person gave the beds, another the The day the Lazaret was opened nine- capacity to thirty-five beds. The colony uate 
furnishings, until the little hospital, teen soldiers were sent there—the next is also hoping to establish a workshop in nun 
Lazaret it was called, was ready and day one more came—and ever since the connection with the hospital, where the mal 
completely equipped with all the neces- twenty beds, with the twenty holy images soldiers can occupy their time to some | ones 
sary things. at their heads, have been occupied. material advantage, and also learn a use- { — 
It was then put under the jurisdiction The help given by the American Hos- ful trade, so that when they go out in 
of the municipal government, which ap- pital does not end with a soldier’s con- the world again they may not be utter Pi 
points the doctors and the nurses, while valescence. Each man, as he is sent out, burdens to the community or to them- 
the colony guarantees the running ex- is provided with a new suit of clothes, selves. 
Star of Hope 
By CHART PITT 
( 
HOUGH noonday brings its sorrow When grief and toil unreckoned 1 
The night will bring its rest. Has brought its blight of fears, foes 
The broad fields of tomorrow The star of hope has beckoned 27 
Are waiting for your quest. Across the unborn years. exa 
Though miles stretch out behind you Though fickle souls may chide you ! whi 
To the homeland fair and far, The brave man stands your friend— = 
The coming years will find you The stubborn trails that tried you, 
Where the long-sought treasures are. Must bless you in the end. 
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Education and the Birth Rate 


S THE educational standard rises, 
the birth rate falls. 

Very little difference exists be- 
tween the fecundity of a college-bred wo- 
man and her: non-college friends, but a 
wide difference exists between the 
fecundity of a college-bred woman and 
an ignorant peasant. The trouble all 
began in teaching women to read and 
write. 

The same rule holds true in the case of 
men, but we do not get so excited about 
it. No one advocates closing men’s col- 
leges because the graduates have so few 
children. We seem to hold the woman 
responsible for the low birth rate among 
educated people. We seem to think that 
the fertility of the race has nothing to 
do with the fertilizers. 


The first graduating class had hardly 
broken out of its shell before we began 
to worry lest the girls wouldn’t marry. 
Then we worried lest they wouldn’t have 
children. Now we stew lest they will 
not have “enough” children. A number 
of reassuring monographs on the sub- 


“ject have been published. The best 


study was made by Nellie Seeds Near- 
ing. It is entitled Education and 
Fecundity and published in the American 
Statistical Association Quarterly, 1914. 
The chief feature of the study is the 
comparison of the average number of 
children per family of married college 
graduate with the average number of 
children in the family of the ordinary 
married citizen. Mrs. Nearing takes for 
her standard of comparison the figures 
of Joseph A. Hill, United States Bureau 
of Census. He gives the average num- 
ber of children in white families of na- 
tive parentage as 2.7. Mrs. Nearing 
asserts that the average family of the 
married woman college graduate falls 
very little below this. 

The following table shows the number 
of marriages among Bryn Mawr grad- 
uates, the duration of the marriages, the 
number of children and the average per 
marriage. I quote the figures for the 
years from 1890-1900. The families 
represented are probably completed. 


Yearof Duration of _No. grad. No, child. Average 

Marriage Marriage lar. ea. yr. per Mar. 
1890 22-23 1 3 3 
1891 21-22 * 4 10 2.5 
1892 20-21 2 2 15 
1893 19-20 3 14 47 
1894 18-19 5 9 18 
1895 17-18 9 16 18 
1896 16-17 3 8 2.7 
1897 15-16 4 10 2.5 
1898 14-15 5 21 42 
1899 13-14 14 16 1.1 
1900 12-13 28 23 


The average number of children per 
family of ten or more years duration is 
2.7 for Bryn Mawr graduates. This is 
exactly the figure given by Hill for the 
white families of native parentage in the 
entire country. 

Holyoke graduates fall a trifle behind. 


By MARY ALDEN HOPKINS 


An average of 2.43 children were born 
to each of the 439 graduates of the 
decade 1890-99. 

Mrs. Nearing appears to think that 
the college need not be closed on ac- 
count of that fractional child that the 
Holyoke graduates have not produced. 
After all it is less than three one hun- 
dredths of an offspring that they lack. 


ALL American statistics are fragmen- 

tary and threacherous. In this sur- 
vey of college birth rate studies I can 
but offer significant scraps. Nothing can 
be “proved.” The colleges are too new, 
the records incomplete and erroneous, 
and the figures have not been reduced to 
a common basis friendly to comparisons. 
Moreover the birth rate of college wo- 
men is influenced by outside factors 
which cannot be calculated, like the 
changing type of women entering college 
during different decades, and the chang- 
ing economic position of women during 
the past thirty years. One other factor 
I feel must have a bearing on the sub- 
ject although it is consistently slighted. 
That is—the women’s husbands. As 
little research is bestowed upon the 
fathers as would have been had the 
studies been carried on in some primitive 
tribe where paternity has not yet been 
discovered and children are supposed to 
be fathered by snakes and ghosts. 

The general statement that a college 
education makes very little difference in 
the number of children a woman bears 
compared with women of her own class 
is borne out by all who write on the sub- 
ject. Mary Roberts Smith, Associate 
Professor of Sociology in Leland Stan- 
ford Junior University, in an article pub- 
lished in the American Statistical Asso- 
ciation Quarterly in 1900-1, compares 
the histories of 343 college women with 
the histories of 313 non-college sisters, 
cousins and friends. She finds that the 
average age of marriage for the college 
group was 26.3 and of the non-college 
group 24.3. The non-college group had 
been married two years longer and had 
born a slightly larger number of chil- 
dren, but the college women had borne 
the larger number of children per years 
of marriage. The mortality and health 
of the children was practically the same. 

She says: 

_ “The tenor of these replies would in- 
dicate that the college women have a 
greater sense of responsibility in mar- 
riage and motherhood; that they lay 
more emphasis on hygienic knowledge; 
and that they are personally more con- 
tented with the conditions of their mar- 
ried life.” 

Amy Hewes, Professor of Economics 
and Sociology, considering the Marital 
and Occupational Statistics of Graduates 
of Mt. Holyoke College, in the American 
Statistical Association Quarterly Publi- 
cation, 1910-11, finds the age of marriage 
27.21. The average number of children 
born to each woman decreases from 5 
children when marriage occurred at 19 


to an average of 0.33 when the marriage 
occurred at 40. 

“While childlessness is more frequent 
in late marriages, there is nevertheless 
no close correspondence between its per- 
centage and the age at marriages. Of a 
total of 535 marriages of women whose 
child-bearing period is for the majority 
of them long past, 95 or 17.76 per cent 
were childless. For the age at which 
marriage was most frequent, and for 
which the number of children is great- 
est, that is, where the marriage occurred 
at 25, the percentage of childless mar- 
riages is 18.18, thus exceeding the aver- 
age for the group. Other influences 
evidently operate more effectively than 
age at marriage in determining the per- 
centage of childless marriages.” 


THE two following tables of the 
fecundity of college men show about 
the same birth rates when one makes 
allowance for the fact that the figures 
are of earlier decades. They show also 
the decrease in the birth rate during the 
past hundred years. The first table is 
from the Yale Review, November, 1908. 
The second from the American Econo- 
mics Association Publications. 
Fecundity of Yale Graduates 1701- 


1886: 1701-91, 5.7; 1797-1833, 4.4; 
1834-49, 3.7; 1850-66, 3.2; 1867-86, 2.02. 
Middlebury Wesleyan New York 
College University University 
1805- 9 5.6 
1810-19 4.8 
1820-29 4.1 
1830-389 3.9 45 40 (1835-44) 
1840-49 3.4 3.3 3.2 (1845-54) 
1850-59 2.9 2.2 2.9 (1855-64) 


1860-69 2.8 2.6 
1870-74 23 
1875-79 18 


2.5 (1865-74) 


College-bred men, like college women, 
have about the same birth rate as the 
average white American of native 
parentage. 


WE MAY assume from all these fig- 

ures that college makes very little 
difference in the number of children a 
woman will bear. Some writers naively 
assuming that college and education are 
synonymous terms, assure us that that 
decreasing fecundity is not due to educa- 
tion. But a college course is only an 
incident. Education begins with perilous 
adventurings out of the cradle and con- 
tinues in home and factory and street. 
The gulf between an educated woman 
and an ignorant one comes out when you 
compare the college graduate with the 
immigrant. 

Two tables, too long for reproduction, 
show the distribution of children in fam- 
ilies. The first from Nellie Seeds Near- 
ing’s monograph gives the size of the 
families of Vassar and Bryn Mawr grad- 
uates. One-child families are popular; 
two-child families are the favorite; 
three children are common; four-child 
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families are less frequent; five children 
are regarded dubiously; some like six 
children; a very few hold for seven, a 
brave handful produce eight; but the 
ninth child is non-existent. 


THE second table is from the Regis- 

trar’s Annual Report of the City of 
Providence, R. I. It is given each year 
and runs almost the same. It contains 
the distribution of births in families of 
foreign parentage. It begins with the 
first child and ends with the last. Some 
years it has recorded birth of a twenty- 
third child. A ninth child is a platitude. 
Only at the thirteenth do they begin to 
disappear. Still, fourteen and fifteen 
are no novelty. Sixteen is really a 


swearing off point, though sometimes 
families can’t resist just one more. 

You see what education does to a wo- 
man! It kills either the desire for the 
ninth child or the ability to produce it. 
We may as well admit the apparent 
showing of our figures--the fertility of 
a college woman is limited to eight chil- 
dren. 


DUCATION has another depressing 
effect—it depresses also the infant 
death rate. 

In the Children’s Bureau Report on 
Infant Mortality in Johnstown, Pa., the 
691 foreign mothers were asked whether 
they could read and write any language. 
The infant mortality rate was calculated 


for those who could read and those who 
couldn’t: 


Foreign Infant 
mothers mortality rate 
Literate 148.0 
Illiterate 214.0 


Out of every thousand babies born to 
the illiterate mothers 214 died. Out of 
every thousand babies born to the liter- 
ate mothers only 148 died. The literate 
mothers lost 66 babies per thousand less 
than the illiterate mothers. 


And that’s what comes of teaching 
women to read and write! As the edu- 
cational standard rises, the death rate 
falls. 


Mr. Roosevelt—A Protest 


Editor of Harper’s WEEKLY: 

N the issue of your weekly of July 

3rd there appears an article entitled 

“Red Blood,’ by George Creel, de- 
voted exclusively to a violent attack up- 
on Ex-President Roosevelt, an attack 
which, in my opinion, is so unfair, so 
shallow and so prejudiced that I feel 
called upon to protest. 

From Mr. Roosevelt’s standpoint such 
an attack as this is not worthy of seri- 
ous attention. Its accusation that “after 
quiet months spent with ear pressed 
tight against the ground, Mr. Roosevelt 
has decided that Preparedness for War 
and Ignoble Peace are phrases well suit- 
ed to the public temper and admirably 
calculated to restore his former influ- 
ence” and “were President Wilson belli- 
cose and militaristic there .is 
small doubt that Mr. Roosevelt would 
have decided upon Pacifism as an issue” 
is I think absurd in the light of his whole 
life, temperament and spoken and writ- 
ten words. 

Nor do such stale and previously ex- 
ploited charges as Mr. Creel brings 
against our Ex-President seem to me con- 


vincing, or indeed worthy of reiteration. 
The story is revived that in the 1904 
campaign monies were received from 
“the interests,” notably the U. S. Steel 
Corporation and the Harvester Com- 
pany, and that on account of these sub- 
scriptions, corporations were favored, 
and the prosecutions of the Steel and 
Harvester Companies were stopped. Mr. 
Roosevelt has never denied these con- 
tributions to his campaign fund. Both 
the law and the public opinion of the time 
justified their acceptance. The wrong 
would have come in allowing them to 
affect his treatment of “the interests,” 
and this he has always absolutely denied. 
If his high reputation needed any 
further support, the recent judicial de- 
cisions in favor of both the Steel and 
Harvester Companies in later prosecu- 
tions give this, and confirm his judg- 
ment. 

Further Mr. Creel arraigns Mr. Roose- 
velt for passing over the Mexican sit- 
uation, although during his administra- 
tion there was no Mexican revolution nor 
any resultant situation. He blames him 
for our naval and military “unprepared- 


ness,” forgetting the world cruise of the 
fleet, and denying the greater efficiency 
which his administration undoubtedly 
gave to our national defense. During 
the Roosevelt administration the great 
need of military and naval preparedness 
was not so apparent, and public opinion 
would not have supported a policy of 
great preparation. 

While this article is not in the form of 
an editorial, is it not an editorial ex- 
pression of opinion? Considered as an 
article it seems to me sufficiently to con- 
demn itself. As an editorial I feel it 
gravely contrary to the standards of 
your weekly and out of place therein. It 
takes no account of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
great achievements and great contribu- 
tions to the cause of good government 
and the higher standards of our country, 
standards for which Harprer’s WEEKLY 
is fighting, and contributions which you 
have been among the first to acknowl- 
edge and appreciate. On this account I 
make this protest. 


Very truly yours, 
GeorcE F. Porter. 


Mr. Creel’s article on Colonel Roosevelt was not editorial 7n the sense of expressing the opinion of the 
editor. It gave opinion rather than information, but it was the opinion of the writer. Mr. Creel has writ- 
ten for us on many subjects, frequently expressing opinions that are ours, and frequently expressing those 


that are not. 


Our editorial estimate of the Colonel has, as Mr. Porter notes, been put in numerous editorials. We 
think no one man had as much to do with arousing the country to a consideration of the moral aspects of 
politics. We think his record while in office will also stand high among the Presidents. We think, that 
for three decades up to 1912 he was one of the most stirring and useful figures in the world. Since making 
himself leader of the opposition he has not done himself justice. It is a role not especially becoming to an 
ex-President who is a private citizen. It is an ungrateful role when your opponent’s domestic policy is one 
you at heart wish you might have carried out yourself. It is an ungrateful role in time of war. All this is 
particularly difficult for a man whose habitual method of attack is violent. We do not agree that the 
Colonel would have become a pacifist if Mr. Wilson had hurried us into war, but we do think he is look- 
ing for chances to trip up the President instead of for opportunities to contribute to the success of his ad- 


ministration. 


N. H. 
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Music in the War 


HERE are two things which every 
army of Europe is demanding for 
its soldiers—ammunition and mu- 

sic. 

“We want bullets and mouth organs” 
writes Tommy from the trenches, though 
Tommy knows well enough which he 
himself prefers. But the demand for 
music everywhere—as a stimulant to re- 
cruiting, to marching, in the trenches 
and hospitals, is one of the surprises of 
this war where music is the first luxury 
to become a necessity to health as well 
as temperament. Music is no longer a 
high brow classic or the rag-time ele- 
ment in dancing. It is one of the things 
that life, turned topsy turvy by the war 
god, has clung to, because men found 
that it is easier to live and die by music 
than a poet would have dared suggest. 

Nor is war music the same now, as 
in the old days of glorified onslaught 
where the call of the bugle and the beat 
of the drum, gave a quick thrill to the 
dash of battle. Today music is used 
medicinally—a sedative to ease the tense- 
ness of trench life; a bromide in the 
hospitals where “Sister Suzie’s singing 
songs to soldiers;” a diversion in the in- 
ternment camps where the boys write 
home for something to 
sing or to play on “be- 
cause music keeps us 
from getting blue.” 

The man ‘behind the 
gun needs cheer more 
than a sense of duty to 
keep him at his post, and 
a good tune makes a 
spirited fighter where a 
sermon makes a down- 
hearted patriot. 

You hear music every 
where in the countries at 
war. The boys dance 
their farewell at home to 
it, march out, fight, die 
or convalesce to music. 




















In the Tipperary Hills. “It was only in the little town 


By CATHERINE VAN DYKE 


when they cannot speak clearly under the 
emotion of defeat or victory, they burst 
out singing. Music is the slang of war. 
A soldier was trying to describe the re- 
treat from Mons to me. He suddenly 
broke off and snapped his thumb. “Oh 
dash it all,” he said, and began to whistle 
Tipperary. 

“I can’t let my soldiers get sore 
throats in this morass,” said a French- 
man. 

“It’s all up with them if they can’t 
sing.” 

“What have you got there?” asked 
an Italian inspector as he found three 
Neopolitans each trying to conceal a 
bulky package. 

“They are just mandolins, sir,” the 
men grinned childishly.” But our com- 
pany has almost a full string orchestra. 
We want to make a record out there.” 
One of the surprises in capturing the 
first German trench at Cuinchy was to 
find besides the usual array of mouth 
organs, combs covered with paper, and 
tin whistles, an upright piano on which 
was an open score of Tristan and Isolde. 
The task of getting a piano from a cap- 
tured house into the trench was no 
greater test of German efficiency than of 


a 


Teutonic determination to have music 
and good music at that, even though a 
bayonet attack might bring it to an un- 
cultured conclusion. 

Kipling says “the soul of a regiment 
is in its songs.” There is no quicker way 
to get in tune with the fighting spirit 
of a country than by its soldier songs. 
Before you see the lads in the bran span 
khaki of Kitchener’s New Army march 
down Picadilly, you know that England 
has really awakened to the meaning of 
this war, for the songs have changed 
from the patriotic airs sung so staunchly 
last fall they almost kept the tune. To- 
day the boys are singing jolly, robust, 
songs—the kind some one used to start 
at a dead-in-earnest game of cricket when 
the score was tied. 

A good war song needs an irresistible 
swing and a strong emotional appeal. It 
must make light of the long march and 
be rich in the “sweetest girl I know sen- 
timent” that always captures the heart 
of Tommy. Perhaps it is because our 
American songs furnish the most spon- 
taneous rag-time cheer and have a good 
beat as well, they are so surprisingly 
popular. One expects the Canadians to 
sing them, but the British volunteers 
tramp along to “Oh You 
Beautiful Doll,” you prick 
up your ear and your 
foot goes tippety-tap and 
you rush out and wave to 
the boys who wave back 
again shyly, for its a bit 
out of order, and there 
they are grinning like 
Kewbies because you join 
in 
Oh you beautiful doll, you 

great big beautiful doll 
Let me put my arms 


around you 
Gee but I’m glad I found 


you, 
So the song goes slip- 
ping from one _back- 


of Tipperary itself that no one knew the song.” 
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home-favorite to another. Alexander’s 
Rag Time band, Swanee River, Who’s 
Your Lady Love, Everybody Works 
But Father, these are some of the 
made in America miscellany that you 
can join in anywhere there is marching. 
Darkey songs are favorites, and there is 
only one thing more enjoyable than a 
cockneyed coon song, and that is Old 
Black Joe with a thick brogue. 

Sometimes it is hard to realize that 
“Every Little Movement Has a Meaning 
All it’s Own” when you sees rows of sol- 
dierly shoulders square resolutely to the 
tune of “Baby dear, listen hear, I’m 
Afraid to go home in the dark.” But 
there is well plotted harmony of words 
and music when the recruits begin 


Everybody’s doin’ it, doin’ it, doin’ it, 
Hear that trombone bustin’ apart, 

Ain’t that music touchin’ your heart, 
Come, come, come, come let us start— 
Everybody’s doin’ it. 


Marching Through Georgia, John 
Brown’s Body, and Dixie are listed with 
the printed band music for English regi- 
ments, though the words are changed. 
Here is the version of Marching through 
Georgia. 


We've had enough of trenches and of 
shifting to and fro 

And of waiting weeks together for the 
enemy to go 

But now he’s on the move at last and now 
for heel and toe 

While we go marching through Germany. 


The navy shanties smack even more of 
American tunes which the jolly Jack 
tars have picked up on their trips to 
Uncle Sam. This is their “Dixie” 


In Dixie Land I had a gal 

Way down in Dixie 

Her name it was Jemima Joe 

De finest gal as you all must know 
Sing a song, blow a long, 

Away down south in Dixie. 


Then there is the shanty of Ranzo, 
the New York tailor who thought he’d 
be a sailor, so he shipped on a Yankee 
whaler, and when he came to California 
got a bag of gold, a pretty girl and re- 
fused to go to Heaven. 

Of course Tipperary is still the great 
song of the war. Men march off to its 
quick snappy beat, they sing it on the 
road, in the trenches and it gives them 
spirit for a retreat. It was supposed to 
bring bad luck to sing Tipperary after 
the retreat from Mons where is was 
chorused day and night, but Tommy 
won’t let it go. New songs have been 
written with glib words and well ac- 
cented pulse, but Tipperary still steals 
among the bellows of the big Jack John- 
sons, and when a moment gets tense in a 
trench, “It’s a long, long way” starts 
down the line. 

I heard the Dutch soldiery solemnly 
chant it, 

‘Teen heel eind naar Tipperary” 
and the complimentary French try to 
slip around “Eet ’ze lon’ lon’ way to Tip- 


raary.” It was only in the little town of 
Tipperary itself that no one knew the 
song that at once set the world dancing, 
until so many of the dancers have died 
to it. It is a battle hymn. 

It is strange enough to note the tre- 
mendous demand for music of every 
kind from the English whom Germans 
have always twitted on their lack of 
harmony, but neither tobacco nor food 
is as popular a gift from home as some 
kind of a tin whistle, mouth organ, or 
any musical instrument. 

A letter from a private, R. R. Black- 
burn says: 

“The French were surprised to see 
us going into battle singing songs and 
playing mouth organs. Even in the 
trenches with the shells flying right and 
left one of our men played a mouth 
organ to cheer us up.” 

An ambulance driver writes: “A chap 
named Arnold made us a couple of one 
string fiddles out of some small boxes 
which he had sent out to him containing 
cigarettes. The bows are especially good 
being carved out at the end very smart- 
ly. The thread out of his “housewive” 
is used to draw the music out of the 
string. At the fime of writing one of 
the drivers is dragging or tearing what 
he calls music, out of one of these in- 
struments, but he is only just learning 
and so are we, you bet. We get a couple 
of empty petrol cans and make kettle 
drums of them. Then assisted by mouth 
organs we have quite an up-to-date or- 
chestra, but I wish we had more mouth 
organs.” 


T IS nothing new for the Frenchman 

to turn to music for diversion, and now 
in battle as in peace he sings his eternal 
chant of love. The song is a little 
sturdier if the singer hails from Nor- 
mandy, sadder if it be a sea chant from 
Brittany, and more passionate if he 
comes from the south, but L’Amour is 
his battle cry until a grand rush calls for 
the Marsellaise, and then the little 
piougiou with the wink in his eye, be- 
comes a giant and roars “On, on to vic- 
tory.” 

In all the French trenches there is 
continuous music. Marie, Fifi, Nanon, 
are strangely serenaded by Jacques who 
when he isn’t sighing to catch a German 
is sighing for Un Peu D’amour. Some- 
times out of an exalted politeness he 
tries to sing English words to English 
songs, but it is as hard a task as when 
the French tried to translate the Eng- 
lish rally “Are we downhearted? No,” 
by “Est-ce que nous avons le coeur 
brise? Mais non.” Before they had 
finished their grand effort an Irishman 
shouted back “It’s all right Frenchy but 
you’ve got to look cheerful or we won’t 
know what you mean.” 

Few songs of any country celebrate 
the deeds of present heroes. Ireland 
alone twangs her harp to chants about 
her son Michael O’Leary, who won the 





first V. C. of the war for capturing two 
Germans single handed and killing eight. 
But these chants are not sung by sol- 
diers, but by Irish girls with shawls 
about their very serious- faces which 
never change expression through the 
long verses beginning 


Arrah, glory Mike O’Leary, you’re the 
grandest boy of all, 

Sure, there’s not a sowl in Ireland from 
Macroom to Donegal, 


But is proud of you, and prouder than a’ 


peacock of his tail, 
Arrah, bravo, Mike O’Leary, you’re the 
pride of Innisfail. 


Occasionally a real soldier-song cele- 
brates a commander’s popularity. Here 
are the new words to the old air of 
“John Peel.” 


D’ye ken John French with his khaki suit, 

His belt and his gaiters and his stout 
brown boot, 

Along with his guns and his horse and his 


oot, 
On the road to Berlin in the morning. 
Yes, we ken John French and old Joffre 
too, 
And all his men to the tricolor true, 
And Belgians and Russians, and Italians 


new, 
On the road to Berlin in the morning. 


If music be a criterion of the soul of a 
regiment, none has loftier ideals nor 
more ingenuous simplicity than the Ger- 
man. His battle songs are charming rev- 
eries of home life, of doves and maidens, 
of children with Nina’s fair hair, and of 
little birls that must guard his nest now 
that the father is away. At Potsdam I 
saw a regiment march out to a song that 
sounded gentle enough for a lullaby. The 
soft rolling melody was Schuman’s, and 
the words were charming as a Valentine 
greeting. There is no rag time sung in 
German. The simplest songs have good 
settings, and the melancholy of the new 
refrains haunt one with such tender sen- 
timent as “I have lost a comrade.” The 
Russians march to sacred songs, but in 
this they are unique. A church move- 
ment tried to start “Onward Christian 
Soldiers” as a hymn for the Tommies, 
but the men broke down, until some one 
hit upon the inspiration of the new 
trench song “Get out and get under.” 

Like the Crusaders of old, the Slavs 
must buoy their souls with canticles. 
The spiritual Russian peasant goes off 
to battle with such mighty, thunder as 
“O Lord Save Thy people And Bless 
thy heritage.” 

Many qualities, both inspirational and 
medicinal have been discovered in music 
through this war, but of its socializing 
power a captain said: “A song is a 
bully thing. You may not be able to 
talk about the same home things with 
your men, and they resent a forced in- 
timacy, but when some one starts to 
sing, you really get together with them, 
and so long as a regiment can sing to- 
gether it can fight together. You see, we 
all have a country, a home and a girl, 
and music talks about these things with- 
out making you say anything.” 
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By OLIVER HERFORD 
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if 
THE BORE-CONSTRICTOR 


(Progermanicus Hypheniz) 


This Hun-American serpent reduces its victims to a state of coma by asphyxiating exhalations of super-heated air. 
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A “Class” Car at a Popular Price 


See the 1916 Haynes—the same wonderful car that was the sensa- 
tion of last season—the car that still dominates the ‘‘light six’’ field. 
Many new refinements have been added for your comfort and con- 
venience. 

The bodies are big and roomy with deep rolls of soft upholstery. 
Real hand-buffed leather is used. Individual, adjustable front seats 
are used on both the five and seven passenger models. The front doors 
are retained so that entrance may be had directly to the front com- 
partment, 


‘AmericasGreatest "Light Six” 


The Two auxiliary seats used in the Self lubricating springs are used in 
seven passenger model disappear entire- the chassis. Helical bevel drive gears 
ly into the floor when not in use. : : 

are used in the rear axle. The equip- 


The three passenger roadster is of the : 
“So-Sha-Belle” design containing three ment includes a Waltham clock, Boyce 


individual seats with form fitting up- Moto-Meter, trouble lamp, automatic 
holstery. The center seat is dropped circuit breaker to take the place of 
back and an aisleway is left between fuses, Sparton horn and non-skid tires 
the forward seats. An unusual amount on the rear. Over-size tires on the seven 


of carrying space is provided. passenger model. 


If you don’t know the name 
of nearest Haynes dealer, writé us. 


Catalog with full specifications on request. 


The Haynes Automobile Company, 67 South Main St., Kokomo, Ind. 


Model 34, Five Passenger Touring Car, Price $1385, f. 0. b. Kokomo, Ind. 
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Proven by Performance 


The Haynes “Light Six” has been driven from one to sixty miles 
per hour on high without shifting gears. 
—has traveled 166 miles on low gear in 11 hours and 7 minutes, with- 
out a stop of the motor, averaging 15 miles per hour. 
—and during this trip the water temperature was never above 130 
degrees. 





SAmericaisGreatest Light Six” 


—has developed 41.6 horsepower at the --has averaged 18 to 22 miles per gallon 
rear wheels. of gasoline. 


ol i in 71 ; 
has made 30 miles per hour in 77 seconds —has averaged 7500 miles to a set of tires. 


from a standing start. ; i 
—has gone over the top of Heberton Hill, —has traveled 400 miles to a quart of oil. 


Pittsburgh, which ends with a 19% grade, —has made 54,513 miles with a wear on the 
at 30 miles per hour with a full load of five crank shaft bearings of only five ten-thou- 
passengers and from a standing start. sandths of an inch. 
rR Any Haynes “Light Six” car will give the same performance, because it is built— 


not assembled—in the Haynes factory, where one standard of quality prevails. 


Two Models---Three Body Styles 


niga 34 America’s Greatest “Light Six”—-5 passenger Touring car, 121 in. wheelbase, weight 2950 
s. $1385. 





In Canada, duty paid $1825. 
Model 34—The Prettiest Roadster in America—-3-passenger, “So-Sha-Belle” design $1485. 
In Canada, duty paid $1955. ; 
Model 35—The Kokomo “Six”—7 passenger Touring car 127 in. wheelbase, weight, 3050 Ibs. $1495. 
All Prices f. 0. b. Kokomo, Indiana. 


See the Haynes for your own satisfaction before you buy your car. If you do not know 
the nearest dealer handling the Haynes, please let us know. We will be glad to inform you. 


Catalog with full specifications on request. 
The Haynes Automobile Company, 67 South Main St., Kokomo, Ind. 


Model 35, Seven Passenger Touring Car, Price $1495, f. o. b. Kokomo, Ind. 














Not Our Idea of a Fiasco 


The shooting fiasco by residents on 
Main street within a few blocks of the 
Public Square on last Monday morning 
deserves more than passing notice. The 
assassin shot five shots four of them tak- 
ing effect at his victim. 

—The Median (0.) Gazette. 


The Wise Men are not All Dead 


A literary society was organized at 
Hickory Flat last Friday night. The pro- 
gram for next meeting consists of reci- 
tations, dialogues and a debate. The dis- 


had in the future when they send up and 
try to make a water contract with us 
after Lazarus has turned them down. 

—The Corsicana (Tex.) Courier-Light. 


The View Point 


G. H. Johnson won’t stand for what 
we said about the pony he beat the 
horse trader out of. He says, “That 
hoss is fourteen hands, and not twelve.” 
All right, maybe so, but we were look- 
ing at the pony about the middle of her 
back and not at the ends. 

—The Jasper (Mo.) News. 


Georgia’s Don Juan 


Last Sunday, standing on Cherry 
street we fell in love thirty-two times and 
were starting in on another time when 
somebody caught us at it and made us 
go home. 


—The Macon (Ga.) Telegraph. 


A Brave Knight 


Miss Cynthia Knight is one school 
teacher who doesn’t take a vacation and 
is putting in her time mowing the lawn 
at her home, looking after the garden 
and doing housework to relieve the work 
of her parents, Mr. and 





cussion will be concerning 
the comparative useful- 


Can’t They Ask the Most Embarrassing Questions 


Mrs. Henry Knight. 





ness of the horse and 
cow. Some wanted to 
discuss the war question, 
but several hadn’t heard 
there was a war so they 
were not prepared to dis- 
cuss it. Most everybody 
has seen horses and cat- 
tle and have pretty fair 
ideas as to their compara- 
tive values. 
—The Springdale (Ark.) 
News. 


What is This? 


Todd Berlinger has left 
this town for good. 
—The Mercyville (Ia.) 
Banner. — cant 


n 


Vegetarians 


Mr. and Mrs. F. J. 
Tyler were at their past- 
ure Sunday. 

—The Oxford (Mass.) 

Citizen. 


Milk Shake 


Mrs. Camp received 
quite a bad shaking up while leading her 
pet cow Monday evening. 

—The Chebohhan (Mich.) Democrat. 


Not So Good as He Looks 


Zebulon Orton is looking better, but 
he don’t look good yet. 
—The Mercyville (Ia.) Banner. 


Can You Beat It? 


W. S. Plaisted has 75 eggs being cus- 
tom hatched by Farley Avery of Ply- 


mouth. 
—The Blair (N. H.) Item. 


Editor Laments 


This editor feels sorry for himself 
every time he thinks of how his great 
heart is bleeding for the editors of this 
county. They are not taking advantage 
of the revival like they will wish they 
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—The Atchison (Kans.) 
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Globe. 


Chatter Lost 


Mr. Clarence Vaugh 
took his girl buggy rid- 
ing last Sunday but she 
couldn’t hear half he said 
because the buggy rattled 
so much. 













iE 


—New Town Note in the 
Logan (O.) Journal. 

















Scientific Child 
Rearing 

When the baby is 
through with the bottle 
it should be taken apart, 
washed thoroughly and 
laid away in a cool place. 
—Adv. of a new nursing 
bottle. 


A Big Day. 
We observed Flag Day 
by eating cantaloupe for 


St. Joseph, (Mo.) News-Press. breakfast, a blackberry 


Not Knowing---Can’t Say 


A couple of small scraps were pulled 
off in town the past few days, but as 
long as the interested parties keep out 
of the court we are not supposed to know 
anything about it. 

—The Wakita (Okla.) Herald. 


Shakespeare Wrong Again 


Percy Yowler leads a church choir in 
Norwood, Ohio. 
—Cincinnati (O.) Inquirer. 


Be Sure to call a General-Admiral 


After being introduced to the Chief 
of Staff and being told that Grand 
Dukes, like Cardinals, were addressed 
as monsignor, I was taken to the car in 
which the Commander in Chief lives and 
works. 

—Robert R. McCormick in the 
New York Times. 


dumpling for dinner and 

a glass of mint—ice tea for supper. 
Some day, too. 

—The Thomasville (Ga.) Times. 


Mr. Clowe’s Chance 


F. M. Clowe brought to town Monday 
one of the largest hogs ever seen here, it 
weighed 810 pounds. We expect this 
record to stand for a long time or if it 
is broken soon we expect Mr. Clowe will 
break it. 

—The Holton (Kans.) Signal. 


A Slow Town 


“While out with the press gang last 
week one editor was telling another where 
he lived. ‘Oh, yes,’ said the editor to 
whom he was talking, ‘you live in the 
town where a fellow fell dead one day in 
front of a postoffice and he was not 
found for two days.’ ” 

—The Walnut Ridge (Ark.) Blade. 
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Women in Black 


OMEN in black. They are all 
over this land. It is late spring 
—spring in France! But the 

fall sowing was: lead and powder; the 
winter rains, blood and tears; and the 
spring has its flowering in women in 
black. The cities are great silent plains, 
where they grow close. In the empty 
country they seem to be the only har- 
vest. They look out at you from every 
nook and corner of France—the women 
in black. 

We rode together in a third class 
compartment from Angouleme to Poit- 
iers. Her strong body was hardened 
and stooped with work, her hands were 
seared and knotted with it. Her face 
was dumb with it—except her eyes. Her 
eyes were very bright. The black she 
wore was clumsy; much too large. And 
yet it had an air somehow of dimly be- 
longing to her; as though she had cut it 
out from an old pattern that had been 
hers once—in ampler days. 

We rode a long time together in 
silence through that lovely land; through 
the delicate green meadows, through the 
vineyards, past the little low houses of 
old white stone, past the great chateau 
high above the river’s bank—all shim- 
mering in sunshine, all glittering in 
spring—and yet, all grey in loneliness, 
in emptiness. An old man slow- 
ly following an ancient horse down a 
feeble furrow in the field, a woman bend- 
ing in the vineyard, a child playing in the 
courtyard of one of the little low houses 
of old white stone, an old woman beating 
her donkey up the road to the chateau— 
but nowhere a strong man lustily at 
work. 


T WAS after two when she brought out 


~ of her panier a piece of bread and some - 


cheese. She began to eat, but slowly, 
without enjoyment, as though troubled 
about something. Finally she held her 
luncheon’ out to me. 

“Will you, madame?” she said. I took 
a bit. “Take plenty, madame. Take 
plenty” I offered her some chocolate 
from my bag; and as we ate together, 
we talked together—the war. It is al- 
ways the war. 

“It has taken no one from you, ma- 
dame—the war? No? You are of the 
few, madame. A stranger? Then you 
cannot understand. I have three sons 
in the war, madame. Two are in the 
trenches. One is dead! Oh yes, it is 
sure. It is certain. I have had the 
word. No I do not know where it was 
exactly. It is difficult to know. Some 
where in the north. When the war is 
over I will know perhaps. The young- 
est—and he goes the first. Always so 
gay, madame, always the most gay. I 
got one letter. I will show it to you, 
madame, if you wish, that you may see 
with your own eyes, how fine he could 
write. No! I do not know where it 
was from. They do not let them say. 
Somewhere in the north. 

She lifted her clumsy black skirt above 
her black petticoat beneath, and unpin- 


By SOPHIE TREADWELL 


ned from the pocket there a piece of 
folded paper and a little purse. She 
held the paper out to me. 

“Ts it not so, madame? Is that not 
beautiful writing? And think, no pen, 
no ink, no desk! Is it not well done?” 
They were just a few lines, written with 
cramped care. They said: “Dear mama, 
I am in good health. Do not worry. 
We are going to lick them. Jeanjean. 
P.S. Tell papa to,.keep straight or when 
I come home I will lick him, too. Jean- 
jean.” 

“Tt is indeed well done, madame,” I 
said, handing her little letter back to 
her. “It is indeed well done.” She 
looked at it for a moment nodding, and 
then she folded it up carefully and pin- 
ned it and the little purse back in the 
pocket of the petticoat. She settled her 
clumsy black skirt about her, and sat 
for a while, quite still, her hands folded 
in her lap. Finally she went on. 

“He was always so gay, madame, al- 
ways the most gay. Only eighteen. My 
neighbors tell me if one had to be taken, 
it is better Jeanjean, because he is not 
married, he does not leave the wife and 
the children. But he was so gay, ma- 
dame, always the song to the lips. The 
other two, they are both married. One 
has three children, fine big goslings. The 
other one was just married when the 
war began—three months, madame, and 
now—a little rabbit that he has never 
seen, a little girl, madame, and not too 
strong. I think it is because the mother 
was all the time so sad. She spent all 
the time in the church praying to St. 
Genivieve for her man to be brought 
back safe to her— 

“ ‘Better,’ I told her, ‘that you sit 
at home in the doorway and sew, and 
leave the candle in the church—before 
the blessed Mary to send you a son.’ 
But she would not listen. 

““T am the best candle,’ she would 
say, ‘I will stay in the church and burn 
for him.’ They are not healthy, those 
thoughts, madame—and just a girl of 
seventeen. It is as I told her. The 
little rabbit is not strong and it is not 
a boy, but—its a sweet little chicken, all 
the same, madame.” 

She folded what was left of the cheese 
in a piece of the paper that she had 
brought it in, and put it carefully into 
the panier. 

“We are all in one house together,” 
she went on. “These wives of my sons 
with their children, and my children, the 
younger ones, and my husband. Every- 
thing is taken from us—our good horse. 
Oh, they paid us, the government. It is 
very good—the government, it pays us 
for all. But he is gone, our good horse, 
and we cannot do our work in the fields 
without him. No, my husband is not 
at the war. He is too old, and he has 
drunk too much. He is sick. But per- 
haps later he will have to go. If he goes 
we will be better off. The government 
will pay us. It is one frane twenty-five 
each day for the husband at the war, and 
a half a frane for each child left at 


home. He costs us dear. The wine and 
the boots are dear, madame—the wine 
in the shops. My daughter-in-law, she 
with the three children, she says better 
he go. But yet, I do not want him to be 
called. You can understand that, ma- 
dame, can you not? I do not want him 
to be called.” , 

She got off the train at Poitiers. I had 
the compartment to myself until Tours, 
where it filled with soldiers, from the 
military hospital there, going back to 
the front. 


FEW nights ago, I dined at the 

home of a lady in black, Mme. de V. 
There were but two other guests, Ma- 
dame L, and Madame R, two ladies in 
black. No one in Paris is receiving now, 
but these three women are very old 
friends. Since the war, since they are 
alone, they dine together several nights 
each week. And I was a stranger, the 
friend of a friend, and so one to whom 
some little courtesy was due. 

Somehow we seemed a pitifully inade- 
quate little gathering—that table there 
in that big and beautiful room—the 
massive carved buffet, the enormous old 
clock, the towering fireplace, the tall 
windows curtained and shuttered from 
the lovely garden without—a room that 
needed men and bare shoulders and 
valets-de-pied— and we were just three 
women, three of us in black—(but three 
of us trained from earliest childhood in 
the necessity in life for charm, for gaiety, 
for pride; three of us trained not to 
bring grief to table, and three of us 
trained, too, always to dine well in spite 
of all.) 

Mme de—is the wife of a Colonel of 
heavy artillery now under fire at 
She wears black for a brother killed. at 
Ypres. The war death has reached its 
hand into the hearts of the other two 
women in black as well; yet it was only 
in the something that lay deep in their 
eyes, that you could tell the suffering, 
the suspense, that they are day and 
night enduring. And, now and then, as 
something was inadvertently said that 
stirred perhaps some different memory, 
a sudden mist would fill the eyes of little 
Mme de V but she didn’t quiver an eye- 
lid. Not a tear fell. 

She is a small woman, Mme de V, 
pretty not much over thirty, smartly 
turned out, with tiny feet and hands. 
(She wore but one ring, this night, ex- 
cept, of course, her wedding band—a 
ring that many of the women in black 
are wearing. It is made of aluminum 
from the German shells that fall into 
the French trenches. You cannot buy 
one of these rings. You must have some 
one “at the front” who sends it to you— 
just for you, with your initials cut into 
it.) She is altogether chic is Mme de V, 
but somehow the black she wears seems 
too snug for her. It seems to suffocate, 
to choke her small tense body. I noticed 
it when she would be going about the 
table deftly clearing away each course, 
while her friends made little jokes about 
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the service de guerre and the personnel. 

“As femme de chambre, I assure you, 
Simone, you are perfect,” said Mme L, 
as our little hostess went about. “I 
really prefer dining here since you lost 
that fearful valet de chambre you used 
to inflict on us.” 

“Naturally!” cried Mme R. “He was 
so serious, so depressing! Now with you 
—there is something light, something 
appetizing about you in this capac- 
ity!” 

“T’m glad I amuse you, my dears,” 
laughed Mme de V. “I assure you I do 
not amuse myself.” 

—“But it is good for you Simone. You 
were always the spoiled little wife.” 

—“And before that, the spoiled little 
child!” 

“Eh bien, now I am the spoiled little 
cook! The way you are eating my din- 
ner, my old girls, would spoil a maitre 
@ hotel. 

“But it is you, Simone, who have made 
this veau marengo?” 

“Who else? The bonne who now dec- 
orates my bedroom as well as my 
kitchen, lacks, I can tell you, the touch 
in all.” 

“But this veal is delicious 

“Ravissante !” 

“Eh bien, another little piece—tout 
petit, eh?” 


1” 


T NINE we were through coffee but 

we did not move. Mme de V’s home, 
as most of the houses in Paris now, is 
almost entirely closed. The dining room 
serves also as salon. The table was 
quickly cleared, and seated round the 
heavy board that threw off soft lights 
and thick shadows from its rich wood, 
we began folding bits of white gauze into 


compresses. Pile upon pile, the little 
badges of pain grew under our hands. 

“We cannot knit now,” explained 
Mme R. “All the things we made for 
the winter are of no more use. The call 
is now for hospital supplies. We dread 
that means the grand coup, the great 
advance to gain a decisive victory and 
end this terrible war. If it is, the loss 
of life will be horrible, and the wounded 
—anyway we make these!” 

Again that quick mist that I had 
noticed come and go before, filled the 
eyes of Mme de V. 

“Tell us,” she put in quickly to me, 
“Tell us honestly, have you seen one 
pretty, one really chic woman since you 
came to Paris?” 

“No, I haven’t, and its a bitter dis- 
appointment.” 

“But you should not have expected to 
see them,” cried Mme R. “There are 
nomen. Why be beautiful?” 

“Then too,” said Mme L. “We have 
much to do! It not only takes heart, 
but it takes time to be beautiful!” 

“And money,” said Mme de V. 

“Oh ofcourse, money! And we have 
other uses for that than the friction, the 
massage, the marcel. France can make 
better use of our money than that!” 

“And of us, too!” said Mme R. 

“Perhaps,” sighed little Mme de V, 
“But to be honest—I miss the pretty 
women, the women soignee. If M de T 
could see me now! could see my hands!” 

“And if you could see him, Simone!” 
Again the tears swam in Mme de V’s 
eyes. Again she turned quickly to me. 

“For seven months now, my husband 
has had his clothes off only to make the 
change of linen. He sleeps like that— 
in the straw!” 


“In straw because he is an officer, 
Simone! The men sleep in the dirt and 
mud and water! They have not even 
the change of linen! You must think of 
that!” 

“T know!” breathed little Mme de V, 
“T should not complain. You are right. 
Straw is something! It is a great 
deal!” 

“Tf you could see them!” said Mme 
L, turning to me, “the wounded when 
they first arrive here at the hospitals— 
filthy, crawling in vermin! the smell is 
terrible! nice boys too, some only sev- 
enteen!” 

“This war! this war!” cried Mme de 
—, pressing down the tall piles of gauze 
that threatened to topple over. 

“All for nothing!” breathed Mme L. 

“When will it ever end!” asked Mme 
R. There was silence. 

Suddenly Mme de— jumped to her feet. 

“You have done very well, my chil- 
dren,” she said gaily, looking at the neat 
piles of compresses standing in rows be- 
fore us—‘“A good point for each!” 

“And we must hurry, Simone.” 

“Yes! It is almost ten. The Metro 
will be closed!” 

“All our cars are gone,” exclaimed 
Mme de V. smiling. “Taken in the 
first days.” 


“And Simone had just a new one. It : 


was a first prize at the last show.” 

“Eh bien,” laughed little Simone de V. 
“The Metro still runs!” 

“And at this hour” went on Mme L. 
“When there is nobody, one finds one- 
self very well in the second class.” 

“But certainly!” She was opening the 
outer door for us, our little hostess. 
“That is understood. These days, for 
all of us—it is the second class!” 


Control of the Seas 


Editor of Harrrer’s WEEKLY: 

FEW days ago I received HARPER'S 

WEEKLY containing an article by 

you—“When Will the War End;” 
I noticed what you say in that article 
about a bargain which some would wish 
to see made at the close of the war—to 
consist of nationalization of the manu- 
facture of war-materials, and a cessation 
from its manufacture for a given number 
of years; Germany to be compensated for 
this by an arrangement which would allow 
trade to continue as usual in time of war. 

It seems to me that such an arrange- 
ment would be a fruitful cause of an 
early war. Krupps is a Government 
concern already, in fact if not in name; 
and of course nobody would or could 
trust Germany to keep a pledge regard- 
ing the matter in question. 

Private concerns in Germany would 
be required to adapt their machinery, 
etc., to a double purpose; one being the 
manufacture of war material in time of 
war. It is quite certain that in prepara- 
tion for the present war, Germany made 
herself much stronger than she gave the 
world to suppose she was; and it will be 
difficult to know what proof—save pos- 
sibly a generation’s actual experience of 
a chastised German would entitle us to 
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assume that the leopard has changed its 
spots. 

As for the other suggestion that bel- 
ligerents shall be free to trade as usual 
in time of war; that would remove the 
most powerful of all inducements to Ger- 
many to keep the peace. The Germans 
are prodigal of life in war-time; it is 
injury to their commercial interest that 
they feel the most. 

I for one should resist with all my 
might—(and I know that all save our 
pro-Germans at home would do the 
same) any proposal that would. make it 
less unprofitable to her to renew her on- 
slaught upon her neighbors. 

I do not know whom you have found 
in England who feels favorably disposed 
toward the idea in question; but reading 
your article I rather take it that the idea 
is one which comes from a German 
source, and you are putting it forward in 
that sense. Personally I do not think 
that Great Britain has made enough use 
of her sea power in this war. We ought 
to have prevented a single bale of cotton 
from reaching Germany during the past 
ten months; because owing to its utility 
for war-like purposes it comes absolutely 
within the four corners of the definition 
of absolute contraband. 


We could have bought and paid for 
at a reasonable price, all the cotton that 
coming direct from U.S. A. has reached 
Germany. Also there has been a very 
excessive leniency shown towards people 
in our own country who desired to ex- 
port cotton for neutral countries. A 
very large proportion of this cotton has 
found its way to Germany. 

As you know perhaps, women regard 
human life as being far more import- 
ant than property of commercial interest 
of any kind; and so in order to reduce 
loss of life in this war, women if they had 
been in control of affairs, would have 
been entirely uncompromising on the 
question of contraband. We should have 
considered not how much rope we could 
give to the Germans in this respect. We 
should have looked at the matter from 
the entirely opposite point of view. 
Whether the enemy or neutrals liked it 
or not, we should ruthlessly have cut off 
the enemy’s supplies of everything which 
international law would justify us in 
cutting off. 

But while the Germans have greatly 
exceeded the limits of international law, 
we have not gone as fas as international 
law would allow. 

—CHRISTABEL PANKHURST. 
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O DISTANCE measured metrically 
is likely to supplant the mile in 
the affections of both the English 
and the American runner. Sentimental- 
ly the mile has appealed to the Anglo- 
Saxon more than any other distance, and 
probably will be more than ever popular 
now that Norman Taber in the fullness 
of his racing experience has set a mark 
better than George, the professional, and 
Jones the amateur. Taber was wise in 
attacking the long-standing figures at a 
time when he believed that he was at 
his best and on what is generally con- 
ceded to be the fastest track in the 
world. Taber ran according to schedule, 
and there is no doubt that his pace- 
makers were of considerable assistance, 
but he had already proved that he was 
as good a man in a regular race as he 
was against the watch. The time had 
come to do battle against the watch. 
The mile requires more headwork, per- 
haps, than any other distance. There 


’ is time to work out a plan of campaign 


whether the runner attacks the watch 
or a field of his peers. The man who 
is running for his university or for his 
club has in mind nothing but running 
for the sake of winning, whereas men like 
Taber, Maxey Long, and Wendell Baker, 
the latter specializing at shorter dis- 
tances, with a long string of victories be- 
hind them, can afford to make a special 
trial at the record. 

A study of the marks set by W. G. 
George, twenty-nine years ago at Lil- 
liebridge, and by Jones two years ago 
at Cambridge, will prove conclusively, I 
think, that both these men had in mind 
the necessity of winning rather than 
making a record. It is a pity that Jones 
could not have made a trial under the 
same conditions that Taber chose, and 
equally a pity that George at his best 
could not also have run against the 
watch. Perhaps, too, Wilton Paull, of 
Pennsylvania, might have had a chance 
in an especially arranged event. It is 
detracting nothing from the praise due 
Taber to say that half a dozen men 
might have made a new record had they 
gone after it at the height of their 
careers. 


The Mile 


By HERBERT REED 


Taber's Fast Half 


It was Taber’s time at the half mile 
as much as anything else, I think, that 
made his feat possible. George ran his 
half too fast, while Jones passed the 
mid-mark at too slow a gait. Taber’s 
half in 2 mins. 5 secs. made it possible 
for him to turn the three-quarter mark 
in 3 mins. 13 secs. with just a little left 
for the last quarter. On that schedule 
the last quarter in one minute would 
have been more than satisfactory, but as 
it happened Taber was able to do even 
better than that. Just that little extra 
burst of speed for full measure is the 
hallmark of a great runner. 

Taber has proved that there is no 
such thing as unassailable figures for his 
pet distance, which means, of course, 
that his work will encourage other men. 
The best trainers and the best athletes 
will agree that a mile in 4 mins. 12 secs. 
or better, is possible, and will also agree, 
I think, that the record miler has at 
least a chance at the figures for the half, 
since in running the mile there must be 
thought of the reserve power for the last 
part of the race and the burst of speed 
that comes at the finish. It is, after all, 
less a question of style than of judgment. 
There is a sharp contrast here with the 
high hurdle event. When Herbert 
Mapes, probably the most graceful 
hurdler who ever competed for a college, 
covered the distance in 16 secs. there 
were plenty of trainers who phophesied 
freely that no man could ever get under 
those figures. Yet H. L. Williams of 
Yale broke through in an intercollegiate 
meet at Berkeley Oval, and Alvin 
Kraenzlein shortly afterward revolution- 
ized the accepted hurdling style, with the 


result that those who have followed him 


have lopped a full second from 
Maples’ mark. The mile record, on the 
contrary, is hardly to be beaten by vir- 
tue of any change in style—only by judg- 
ment of pace, all other things being 
equal. 

Having set a new mark for the dis- 
tance it will be interesting to see how 
Taber runs his mile in the A. A. U. 
games in San Francisco. Even under 


To Cynthia 


the best of weather conditions the track 
will hardly be as fast as that in the Har- 
vard Stadium, and the Easterner will be 
entered in a fast field. He probably will 
be interested primarily in winning, so 
another record-breaking performance is 
hardly to be expected there. It will be 
sufficient if Taber wins. 

It is barely possible that David Cald- 
well will go in for the mile. The former 
Cornellian is one of the best finishers on 
the track, and unless he is more interest- 
ed in matching speed with Homer Baker 
at the half, he should prove formidable 
at the longer distance. The more milers 
the merrier. 


Eastern Tennis Team Beaten 


It was hardly to be expected that the 
Eastern tennis players would fare better 
than they did in San Francisco. Their 
schedule called for too hasty a journey 
when it is considered that they were 
playing against the best men, considered 
as a group, in the country. It is cause 
for congratulation that the Coast players 
have determined to send a strong team 
to play for the national title at Forest 
Hills. It will be interesting to see how 
they fare on Eastern courts and under 
Eastern conditions. In the past the heat 
has troubled them not a little, but the 
tournament is so late this year that 
there is a chance that the old trouble 
will not be in evidence. 


Pennsylvania’s Rowing Problem 


The decision of Vivian Nickalls to re- 
turn to England leaves Pennsylvania’s 
rowing once more in an unsettled con- 
dition. It is unfortunate that he could 
not finish his work on the Schuylkill, 
since two years are hardly long enough 
in which to build up a rowing system 
along the lines Nickalls had laid down. 
It is hard to tell who will now take up 
the work, or whether the Red and Blue 
will stick to the much discussed and 
quite defensible tholepins. At all events 
it is to be hoped that the Quakers 
will engage an equally open-minded 
coach. 


By WILLIAM PINKNEY LAWSON 


(ye little thought of you to me is more 


Than all the treasure mariners could bring 
Headed high on cloudy ships from that dim shore 


Whose hoarded gold was ransom for a king. 
One little fleeting thought! 


And pomp of earth seems far and far away 
And as Endymion, in a rapturous hour, 

Sat with his Moon and watched the stars at play, 
I too in fancy gain my goddess’ throne 


And dare to dream you for a time my own! 


And all the power 
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vhs. Hoanirz. 


OMMISSIONED to study, paw 
over and cull the outstanding facts 
applicable to that element of so- 

ciety known as newspaper joke writers, 
I beg to report that on the whole their 
condition is grave. 

I mean grave; in that they do not 
place their whole happiness in mirth. 
They possess and exercise the saving 
sense of seriousness. This, their most 
conspicuous attribute, must make for 
disappointment. It is wholly opposite 
to popular notions. But as an addition 
to knowledge it is well worth the full 
price of the survey. 

Research into the habits of jokesmiths, 
their failings, their needs and the best 
means of improving their condition, is 
aided by the circumstance that they have 
been for twelve years organized, Their 
official name is The American Press 
Humorists. Ted Robinson of the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer—nay, do not ap- 
pear nonchalent, Ted Robinson!—is 
president; and Dixon Merritt of the 
Nashville Tennesseean and the American 
is vice president. Certain elusive hu- 
morists are not in the association but 
these are too few to affect the sociolog- 
ical truths arrived at. The normal 
humorist is human enough to be mildly 
gregarious, and the 100 members may 
confidently be treated as run-of-mine 
humorists. 

Rejoice then that the humorist can 
be studied thus in a herd. It is much 
more satisfactory than pursuing the de- 
tached specimen and judging him by the 
vague standards of the casual reader of 
jokes. The casual reader has schooled 
himself to believe the humorist a sort of 
beamish wallabi pacing its cage burbling 
puns. Until at length Mr. Reader gets 
himself piloted through the newspaper 
plant with his grin set on a hairtrigger, 
by a business office youth who does not 
know very much about the animal him- 
self. Then instead of the humorist be- 
ing prodded out from under a desk where 
he hilariously lurks to snap at a copy 
boy’s ankles he is met as a sedate bookish 
thing seated in a corner. At which Read- 
er goeth away deeming the humorist 
sick. So let us look at him in a group, 
the humorist, where his real mood may 
be more convincing. 


HABITAT and NATURE: We find 
the humorist membership apportioned 











wholesomely through the population in 
this wise: 


New England.............. 8 
eT er 18 
Penn. and Maryland....... 10 
Southern States............ 8 
Ohio, Ind., IIl., and Mich. ..31 
West to Denver............ 12 
Pacilic’ (Coasts <scciccsliccs oc 13 


Evidently there is nowhere any con- 
gestion of humorists with the attendant 
suffering due to crowded quarters. Such 
things adjust themselves with them sane- 
ly. The places listed is where they have 
their being; does not mean necessarily 
that they are natives. For example 
Homer Croy asides in New York; he 
is of the West. Judd Mortimer Lewis is 
Texan; he originated I believe in Ohio. 
And in Peoria is George Fitch. I don’t 
know why he clings to Peoria, but I 
know why Peoria adheres to him. 

Now here is the big punch which 
shows how much they are in error, both 
the squarehead and your curbstone 
scientist who blissfully reconstructs a 
Comedian from the chance funnybone of 


a humorist. This is where both go 
wrong: 
Practical jokers............ 0 


Note that? No practical jokers. Not 
a slapsticker in the bunch. Perfectly 
demure. And why is this? Let us see. 
Take them by temperament: 


BVAVNCLOUIS® io. c0c.cks neers cov oocereverers 3 
INO) FEACHON:. ....<..sc00:6-56:00-005 78 
1621171117, ee Pe eer 19 





























The Press Humorist 


By FRED SCHAEFER 


Now a crew like this does’t go in for 
turning over ashbarrels nor kicking each 
other gleefully in the stomach. They 
shun such pastimes. Their mirth is all 
in the spoken word or the eloquent ink. 
I venture to class Eddie Guest as viva- 
cious; similarly the order’s founder 
Henry Edward Warner. But they are 
sunny, no more. They do not wield the 
laugh-compelling rubber hatchet nor pull 
the phantom chair from under people. 
There is also Don Marquis. He looks 
utterly roguish; yet that does not mean 
he is a bear at parlor games. Take the 
whole hundred and decorum is the key- 
note. 

But your public has it they must de- 
port themselves with a “rum-tum-tiddy 
and a ti-dee-ay” else they are not hu- 
morists. Very well. Far be it from 
them to wound the fragile regard of the 
public with churlish unresponsiveness. 
Granted, however, must be a time and 
place. It must not interfere with their 
normal pursuits and family duties. 
Hence once a year the humorists consent 
to make holiday. Next August their 
holiday is at San Francisco where they 
will gravely plant and dedicate a chest- 
nut tree to posterity. And when they 
go voyaging they usually do so with 
recitations of their best bits, things that 
they have written and preserved, the 
canned music as it were of their heart 
strings. Among them Strickland Gillilan 
started this performing, and as it seemed 
to soothe the multitude many others 
have developed the art of peddling their 
own stuff. Their own stuff, of course. 
Who, for instance, would thank James 
Whitcomb Riley for getting up to reel 
off something written by Dante? And 
all this is done, moreover, in the educa- 
tional hope that the public may discern 
in them some symptom of intellect. 


FAILINGS: Under this head there 
is little to report, the humorists having 
been cleared of the vulgar suspicion of 





“Where he hilariously lurks to snap at a copy boys ankles” 
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roystering. But that they Again, money does not seem 
have some constitutional de- ; to be a need. At any rate 
fects must be admitted. There : there is a marvelous indiffer- 
is a certain impractibility ence manifested to the sub- 
about them that they realize ject of funds. You hear no 
but cannot correct. They are u one lament, Humorists do 
not coldblooded enough, nor Fane not even borrow money of 
practiced in the ways of the each other. It is a strange 
world enough, to amass aught thing, but’ humorists do not 
save good will; and that is wa borrow money of each other. 
not very readily changed into = L Lucre? What is it? 
house rent and clothing. They es we 


do not seem to grasp book- 





keeping; and such things as 





political economy and statis- 
tics confuse them. Nor is 
their codperation or gang 
work at all comparable to 
that of the highbinder or 
pirate. They may rest, but zs 
they do not prey to advan- 
tage. But if this is a failing 
they do not care. 

One would also suppose a 
fraternity so congenial would 
be in a constant ferment of 
worship of each other and of 
correspondence. But no, they 
give each other little attention ot 
and appear to communicate se 
only by astral means. As a 
result of which sometimes they 
muff each others ether waves 
and are caught nodding. Once 
the advance guard of a gath- 
ering drilled into a town and found 
at headquarters only the glooming 
strays that haunt hotels ’o Sunday nights. 
No brass band in the lobby to blare a 
welcome. No smiling host-member to 
mitt them, Oh, where was he? The 
dismal visitors held parley together and 
decided to reach the host-member at 
his home, if he had a home, on the tele- 
phone, if he had a telephone. They got 
the house, and a spokesman inquired 
rather crisply if the host-member had 
any aversion to attending his own con- 
vention. Whereat he was heard to ejacu- 
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“Money does not seem to be a need” 


late: “Quick, wife, my greatcoat! They’re 
meeting here this year.” Love to write? 
Fond of answering letters? Huh, not 
passionately. 


NEEDS: Here one is at a complete 
loss to report anything. It is a pecu- 
liar condition. Humorists have never 
been known to agitate a grievance. On 
the warpath they have been never. It 
is odd—a clan that is peeveless. Not 
drawn together to swat something? 
That is ridiculous, you say. Well, they 
rather flatter themselves that it is. 


CONCLUSION: We find, 
therefore, that very little can 
be done. The main thing that 
they suffer for can be disposed 
of in one word: Appreciation. 
At present they are getting 
enough of it to render them- 
selves self sustaining. They 
are doing their best to add to 
the supply. Until they get 
it they remain rather inured 
to simple ease and sweet con- 

sf tent. Their pangs are not 

° great. They can look at bul- 

lion without drooling. They 

have themselves in hand and 

have been known to dine with 

Dives without eating the ferns 

for celery. They are of the 

proletariat, though guiltless of 

envy. Yet they are not 

groundlings to be awed by the 

white vest of caste. They are 

serene iconoclasts, that’s what they are, 

who can view and if need be pity 

the warts on the brazen visage of 

Mammon. When they chance to ride 

they do so with dignity sans ostentation. 

Walking, they step the ties beside 

“Latonia Red” and trust him with their 

whiskbroom like men. They are blithe in 

adversity, and leaving the board of the 

opulent do not go away to eat their 

hearts out. Edmund Vance Cooke is a 

vegetarian; the others can go without 

eating, too. Your commissioner has re- 
ported. 


W hat’s-His-Name 


OMMON as the wayside gra 
Ordinary as the soil, 


By the score he daily passes, 


Going to and from his toil. 


Stranger he to wealth and fame 
He is only What’s-His-Name. 


By WALTER G. DOTTY 


sses, 


Not for him is glittering glory, 


Not for him the places high; 


Week by week the same old story— 


Try and fail and fail and try. 


Life for him is dull and tame— 
Poor, old, plodding What’s-His-Name. 





Cheerful ’neath the load he’s bearing, 
For he always bears a load; 
Patiently forever faring 
On his ordinary road; 
All his days are much the same— 
Uncomplaining What’s-His-Name. 


Though to someone else the guerdon, 
Though but few his worth may know; 
On his shoulders rests the burden 
Of our progress won so slow. 
Red the road by which we came 
With the blood of What’s-His-Name. 








Fool’s Gold 


VII-The Enchanted Country 


ee¢c1O YOU won’t go!” 
“Oh, don’t put it that way,” I 
said testily, laying down my pa- 
per. “I’ve told you often enough that 
& man _ can't 
work all day and 
dance all night— 
and feel fit. Car- 
ney’s coming for 


you, isn’t he? 
You'll have a 
good time. It 
isn’t necessary 
for me to go, is 
“ha 

Laura gazed 


at me a moment 
without answer- 
ing, her face 
calm, in her eyes 
a quiet, specu- 
lative look that 
somehow _irrita- 
ted me more 
than a reproach. 

“No-o!” she 
said, “it isn’t 
necessary for you 
to go. But I 
think it might be 
better — for 
many reasons. 
People are be- 
ginning to talk 
for one.” 

“Oh, let them! 
We should be in 
a position now 
to ignore gossip. 
Let them talk.” 

“Very well,” 
said my _ wife, 
evenly, “only—” 

She stopped 
short as if think- 
ing better of 
what she was 
about to say, 
and turned, and 
quickly left the 
room. 

I followed her 
with my _ eyes, 
unable to repress 
a thrill of admir- . 
ation. She was very beautiful, and her 
gown of a soft rose color, simply design- 
ed, was a triumph. Laura seemed to 
grow better looking every season. She 
had developed, too, in other ways since 
our marriage, along lines she had her- 
self laid down. She had studied her 
world to goad purpose, in the light of 
her ambition; and was become at once 
an integral part of it and a directing 
force in its affairs. 

I admired Laura tremendously—but 
I had once loved her. I wondered, as I 
sat there gazing into the bright wood 
fire—for it was a chilly night in March 
—I wondered why I loved her no longer. 
Not that it worried me particularly; 
I was curious rather than fearful, 
for in our world emotion was more 
feared than its lack. It was, in truth, 
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one of the few things we did fear. 

At this time I was in most ways, I 
think, typical of my class and set, and 
I have marvelled since at the strange 





The enchanted country of achievement that gleamed so gloriously in dreams, 
seemed to my sated imagination stale and profitless—“Feet of Clay.” 


psychology the fact supported. I, like 
most of my friends, had done nothing to 
deserve my well-cushioned niche. I was 
living—like most of my friends—upon 
the money and the reputation won by 
others. Whether the efforts of these 
others were misapplied or not is here 
irrelevant. We had not put forth those 
efforts—I and my friends—yet we en- 
joyed their fruits. And we enjoyed 
them not humbly in a spirit of grateful 
appreciation but proudly, arrogantly, as 
@ crown is worn. 

We saw nothing of false logic in this. 
Money and position and _ reputation 
were ours: the guerdons of success. 
Through their necromancy we were be- 
ings set apart, a little superior to the 
common clay whereof mankind in gen- 
eral was fashioned—a little higher; 


holier and rarer souls. Nor was this 
thought confined to us within 
charmed circle. The light of envy and 
the yearning to be even as were we, 
shone from the 
eyes of those 
outside the ma- 
gic gateways of 
our realm. Suc- 
cess, sought of 
all men, spun 
the halos that we 
wore; Success 
justified us to 
ourselves and to 
others: Success, 
god of a people 
united in the 
worship of Suc- 
cess! 

I believe in 
the creed de- 
voutly. More de- 
voutly far than I 
had ever believed 
in the kindly 
creed of Christ 
—which I and 
my friends ney- 


ertheless still 
professed. I be- 
lieved in the 


complete efficacy 
of success, in its 
power to bless 
and to_ bring 
happiness. Yet 
though success 
was mine I was 
not truly hap- 


py. 

I had plunged 
into __ business 
whole-heartedly. 
While I was at 
work I had no 
time nor wish 
for introspection. 
Banking _inter- 
ested me; I 
knew its detail 
thoroughly by 
now. I began to 
enter its larger 
phases wherein 
loans to great companies brought. in- 
fluence and influence brought directing, 
when not controlling power. My father- 
in-law, an adept at playing about the 
green tables of finance, taught me the 
rules of the sport with zest. 

I have called this “work.” Perhaps 
another word would be more accurate; 
it was exercise, rather. I was kept in 
leading strings, my bets were made for 
me, my moves ordered; but this was not 
unduly emphasized and I found it all 
most exciting. I felt, too, that I was 
gaining useful knowledge. I was to be- 
come one of those who “do things.” I 
sensed at times a growing exaltation, a 
feeling as of partnership with destiny, a 
suggestion of the joy of the superman in 
the untrammelled expression of his lim- 
itless self. 
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Yet I was not truly happy. There 
mere moments, when I was alone, 
that held no joyous content. Prestige, 


' wealth, power and the promise of greater 


power were uninspiring then. The en- 
chanted country of achievement that had 
gleamed so gloriously in dreams of yore 
seemed to my sated imagination stale 
and profitless. I did not know what was 


) the matter; sometimes I thought that I 
y and | 


was growing old. 

I might have discussed such things 
with Laura, except that for some time 
past I had been aware of a growing 
sense of separation between us. I could 
not blink the fact. Not only had we 
ceased to love one another; we were at 
times on terms of actual antipathy. It 
came out most clearly on occasions of 
disagreement such as tonight, when my 
wife’s comment—spoken and implied— 
upon my decision to avoid the Barings’ 
ball left me vexed and much aggrieved. 

How unreasonable of her anyway, I 
thought. Carney would be going. She 
was fond of him. Why should she 
bother about me? : 

Midway in my cogitations Carney was 
announced. ' He entered smiling in his 
slight, ironic way; a lath of a man, 
smooth shaven, with the domineering 
nose and small chin so common among 
lawyers. He was Hugh Manning’s legal 
adviser, though still young, and was al- 


profession. 

“How do, Randall!” he said, stretch- 
ing out his slender bony hand, while his 
eyes roved swiftly about the room. 

“Laura will be down in a minute,” I 
said. “Glad you’re going with her. Feel- 
ing a bit seedy myself—I’ve decided to 
cut it.” 

“Tts rather a function,” he said, shak- 
ing his head; “I should think it would 
pay you to go, Randall. Its a help to 
be seen around. Nothing directly, of 
course; but you never can tell. It 
doesn’t do any harm.” 

A tart rejoinder rose to my lips but I 
caught myself in time and only smiled 
deprecatingly. My nerves were distinct- 
ly off tonight. 

In the pause Laura entered the room, 
and we rose. 

“Ah, Robert!” she said pleasantly to 
Carney, “I’m glad you didn’t fail me.” 

“I shall never, I hope, fail you!” he 
said, and bent over her hand in all grav- 
ity. 


THEY left then, and I fell to chasing 

the devil’s thoughts that circled 
through my brain, thoughts with no be- 
ginning and no end. Suddenly the scene 
just enacted came back to me and I saw 
Robert Carney leaning over my wife’s 
hand; but: now I read a new meaning 
into the tableau. Had there been more 
than deference in the lawyer’s attitude? 
The thought came as a shock—and yet, 
why not? It would be nothing unusual 
in our world. It was possible. Might it 
not after all‘be as well? A quiet divorce 
—no noise’ or publicity, it was done 
every day. There were no chil- 
dren. It was possible. 

But pshaw! This was fancy, the pro- 
duct of a mood. We would, doubtless, go 
on as we had been going, living not in 
that idiotic hazy dream poets term love, 
of course, but as sensible people, part- 
ners. . . it was the only way. Love? 
Bah! 














You Eat Bread 


Made of part of the wheat. 
Puffed Wheat is whole wheat, and 
four times as porous. For serving 
in milk, imagine how much better 
are these bubbles of whole grain. 
And how much more delicious. 


You Eat Toast 


Because toasting aids digestion. 
But toast gets little toasting. 
Puffed Wheat and Rice, before the 
grains are exploded, are rolled for 
one hour in 550 degrees of heat. 








Puffed Grains are crisper, flak- 
ier, and they have enticing flavor. 
Again, they are whole grains made 
wholly digestible. Don’t you think 
them better for a bedtime dish in 
milk? Or for wafers in your soups? 


You Eat Nuts 


Puffed Wheat and Rice taste 
like nut-meats toasted. They are 
porous, yet crisp. They are bet- 
ter in candy—better as garnish 
for ice cream. And _ better, 
doused with melted butter, for 
hungry children to carry when 
at play. 











Puffed Wheat, 12c 
Puffed Rice, 15c 


Except in Extreme West 








Think of these as all-day 
foods, not morning foods 
alone. Think of them. as tit- 
bits, too. 

Served with sugar and cream 
they are luxuries, or mixed with the morning fruit. But they 
are also confections, to be eaten dry. They are wonderful in 
milk. Between meals or at bedtime there is nothing else so fit. 

For these grains are steam exploded. Every food cell is 
broken by Prof. Anderson’s process. They do not tax the 
stomach. Every atom feeds. 

They are ideal foods—the best you'll find—both for good- 
ness and for good. In summertime keep plenty of each on 
hand. Everybody wants them. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers 





(£53 
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‘HELLO—INFORMATION ? where 
can I get some real worth- swhile “dope” 
on Personal Efficiency?’® ‘Subscribe to 
Personal Efficiency, the how and 
why magazine.”* Read Hugo 
Munsterberg, I. R. Allen, 
Louis Guenther, K. M. H. 
Blackford, and other experts. 















Meet Me at the 
Tuller 


For Value, Service, 
Home Comforts 














NEW 


HOTEL TULLER 


° ene 
Detroit, Michigan 
Center of business on Grand Circus Park. Take Woodward 
car, get off at Adams Avenue. 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
4 Rooms, Private Bath, *. 50 00 aees * 50 oo Double 


100 ie oe £50 300 

100“ ° + 8.00 500 ** 4.50 ‘* 
TOT 600 OUTSIDE ROOMS 
All Absolutely Quiet 


New Unique Cafes and 


Two Floors---Agents’ 
Cabaret Excellente 


Sample Rooms 
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One of the World’s Great Hotels 
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Hotel 


Sherman 


Randolph Street at Clark 
Chicago 


Preferred because of its luxurious 
service and reasonable prices. 
Erected in the center of Chicago’s 
downtown district at a cost of 
more than ee million do 


Home of the College Inn 
--one of America’s 
most famous restaurants. 
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XX 


Hotel Sherman rates average one 
dollar a day less those of any 
hotel in America offering = equal 
of service and luxury. 
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RATES AT HOTEL SHERMAN 

Single with bath Double with bath 
$2.00 $3.50 

2.50 

3.00 


.00 
3.50 6.00 
4.00 Suites $5. to $15.00 


HOTEL SHERMAN COMPANY 
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I was thoroughly blue and out of 
sorts. I rose and paced moodily back 
and forth across the rug. I would go 
out and walk it off! No, it was a bad 
night out, raw and windy. I would 
smoke and read some silly fiction till 
sleep came! No, that sounded worse 
yet. Damn! 

An idea came; and acting upon it at 
once I rang for a servant and ordered 
the runabout, a recent purchase of which 
I had not yet tired. A spin was just the 
thing to take the murk from my mind! 

The car was ready before I was. I dis- 
missed the driver and started up the 
avenue alone at a fair pace. Already 
my impatience was vanishing in the 
stress of action. The cold night air 
struck upon my face. A run through the 
park and out on the drive, then home 
again and to bed, and sleep—grateful 
oblivion: that was my plan. 

I reached Fifty-ninth street and slack- 
ened speed as a surface car swung across 
in front. I started the runabout again 
with a jump and as I cleared the car’s 
rear platform a slight figure clad in a 
long dark cloak stepped directly in front 
of the machine. 

There was no chance to stop or swerve. 
I threw on the brake instantly but al- 
most with the act the front wheels 
struck and I caught just one startled 
glance from a woman’s face, white in 
the glow from the lamps, before the face 
disappeared beneath the hood and a sick- 
ening shock came. 

I leaped from the car, trembling and 
horrified. My mind was whirling; for 
the face that I had seen stirred remem- 
brance strangely. At first the memory 
eluded me. Yet through interminable 
seconds, while I dragged at the form be- 
neath the car, my brain in a curious de- 
tached way was working on the impres- 
sion. And when finally the body, limp 
and lifeless, was drawn from beneath the 
wheels and I saw more clearly the pale 
features, streaked now with blood, cer- 
tainty came. 

There flashed before my eyes the 
library in my Uncle’s house on a night 
years ago. I saw again a young girl, 
slenderly graceful, a charming shape in 
white, flower-crowned; I saw her draw 
near and lift her eyes to mine 
eyes closed now in death. 

It was not long I kneeled gazing, but 
we live in seconds not in years. And 
in that enormous second there sprung 
up in my mind a vibrant thought, the 
thought that I would give my life if this 
dread thing could be undone. , 

With no clear plan of action I bent 
down hastily to lift the body into the 
car. Helping hands came from the 
gathering crowd about. A short, grey 
haired man carrying a little black bag 
pushed his way through the throng. 

“T am a physician,” said he with short 
authority. He bent over the girl’s still 
form. 

For a moment there was no sound or 
movement from those round about. The 
doctor straightened up quickly. 

“The hospital is four blocks from here. 
I can do nothing till we get there. If 
you wish—if you will be quick—” 

A throb of joy went through me, 
keener even than the numbing pain be- 
fore. If I wished! I sprang to the 
wheel, while the doctor stood upon the 
step and held the girl with one arm. The 
car leaped forward. Suddenly the street 


grew blurred ahead. I drew my hand 
across my eyes and they were filled with 
tears. They were tears of thankfulness, 
for we were speeding toward hope. 


HERE was a consultation when we 

arrived. An immediate operation 
was decided upon. I begged them to 
spare no pains or skill. I was told to 
wait in a small anteroom downstairs. 

“We will do everything possible,” said 
the doctor, “do not hope but do not lose 
courage. I will send word as soon as 
there is something definite to tell you.” 

They left and I sat in the little ante- 
room marvelling at the intensity of my 
emotion, more strong and deep than any 
I had felt since my Father’s death. And 
in my agitation I fancied that this girl 
whom I knew only as Carol Boyd, whom 
I had met but once before, and who now 
stepped suddenly from the night to re- 
turn as suddenly into perhaps a deeper 
night with nothing but that fleeting look 
between us, was in some way linked with 
destiny. 

I recalled the circumstances of our 
first meeting, the charm she had exerted 
upon me then, the strange dream and 
the fear. There had been a crisis for 
me that night; the branching of the 
roads of life. I had chosen the way of 
ambition—and Laura. 


For the first time since, I wondered 


if I had erred. I had laid much on the 
altar of Success. I had sacrificed my 
early ideals with a ruthless hand. I 
had broken my early accord with—and 
yes, in great part had lost my love for 
my mother. I had put away in unfeel- 
ing places regard for my boyhood 
friends, for Alison and the others; 
sympathy with their thoughts and their 
desires. I had lost belief in their God, 
a God of friendship and faith and love. 

There had been no place for such a 
God in my new scheme, the scheme of 
my artful world. He was disdained of 
us who, armored in egotism, heady with 
the wine of power and place, fought for 
our god Success in haughty conscience- 
ness of sovereign might. 

Had I erred? I knew that I had not 
been truly happy. Was it possible that 
my circumstances were not enviable, that 
my ideals were unsound? Could it be 
that the careful structure I had reared 
on the ruins of my early dreams was but 
a house of painted cards? Could it be 
that the flowing robes of my golden god 
Success hid crumbling feet of clay? 

I was not convinced of this—far from 
it. But the doubt came; it was my first 
breath of apostasy to my religion and 
to the religion of my world. 


(THERE was a sound at the anteroom 

door. The grey haired doctor entered. 
I sprang up and looked fearfully in his 
face and it needed not his words “She 
will live—God willing!” to drive his 
message to my heart. 

I sank back in my chair and a wave of 
relief and happiness went over me. It 
seemed for a moment as if bells with 
silver tongues were ringing all about me 
in the dingy room. And all at once I 
felt, with that certain knowledge whose 
source we may not know, that for Carol 
I would give my life and the fruits there- 
of as gladly as a lover’s kiss is given. 
But with the knowledge there came also 
fear, a faint ripple of fear .running 
swiftly to my heart. 
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Ty Cobb’s Latest Ambition 


Ty Cobb is surely the ambitious fel- 
low. Most players would be more than 
content to hold the many records credit- 
ed to the fleet Georgian, but Tyrus is 
not yet satisfied. Practically every 
honor in baseball has been bestowed up- 
on Cobb at some time or other during 
his career. So distinguished a baseball 
man as Charles Comiskey has called 
Cobb the greatest player of all time. 
Leading baseball critics have several 
times picked him as the most valuable 
player in the country. He has at vari- 
ous times been tlfé leading hitter, run 
getter and base stealer in the American 
League. For the past eight years he has 
led the ieague. 

No doubt you wonder what other 
honor there is in baseball for Cobb to 
aspire. Here is the way Tyrus puts it 
in his own words: “Before I got out of 
baseball, I want to hang up a batting 
record just a trifle better than 
422. Larry Lajoie holds that honor 
it is the high-water mark in the Ameri- 
can League batting records, I want to 
top it before I get out of baseball. I 
realize it is quite a task, but I con- 
fidently expect to turn the trick, and I 
am liable to do it this season. I have 
twice batted better than .400, but both 
times fell a trifle shy of Larry’s mark.” 


Had the Laugh on Representa- 


tive Collier 


Representative Collier of Mississippi 
is a great baseball fan. He is a regular 
patron at the Washington games, when 
pleasure doesn’t interfere with business. 
Collier’s home is in Vicksburg. He is 
rather proud of the fact, also the town. 
Before he became a famous statesman, 
he took an active part in baseball, and 
each year was one of the backers of the 
minor league club that represented his 
home town. If there is one thing Vicks- 
burg is noted for, it is hills. There are 
lots of them scattered all over the city. 
In this cornection Collier tells an inter- 
esting story on Vicksburg, and the ball 
club of a number of years ago. 

The team was going badly, the at- 
tendance was poor, and it seemed certain 
the backers would shortly have to come 
across with more coin. Collier had 
taken an early car for the park one 
afternoon. The only other passenger 
was a prosperous-looking gentleman from 
the North. Collier sized him up as a 
fifty cent prospect. He looked like a 
fellow who would select a grandstand 
seat. Collier had visions of a good after- 
noon. 

“Going out to the ball game?” asked 
Collier. 

“Nope, I haven’t any desire to see that 
Vicksburg club in action. I’m used to 
seeing good clubs play,” replied the 
stranger. Collier was disappointed he saw 
the receipts of the afternoon falling off. 

“There isn’t much to see out this way, 
exeept the ball park,” remarked Collier. 





Balls and Strikes 


By BILLY EVANS 


“That is just what I am coming up to 
see,” answered the stranger. “I am 
willingly going to pay fifty cents to see 
where there is enough level space in this 
town to play ball on.” 


Jimmy Collins 


Jack Leary who in his first years as 
a big leaguer, proved such a valuable 
man for the St. Louis Browns, reached 
the heighth of his ambition last year 
when he got his chance as a big leaguer. 
Leary has always lived near Boston, and 
as a kid never missed a game, when by 
hook or crook he could gain admission 
to the ball park. When he failed to get 
into the park, he made a practice of 
waiting outside until the game was over, 
so he could look the players over as they 
filed out of the park. 

Jimmy Collins who was a big favorite 
in Boston, when Leary was a kid, was 


then and is now, Leary’s ideal in a base- 
ball sense. A good many critics place 
Collins at the head of the third base- 
men of all time. Whether it was fielding 
a bunt, or handling a terrific drive, Col- 
lins turned the trick with the same easy 
grace. The fact that he was a big husky 
fellow, made his sensational fielding, in 
some ways all the more noteworthy. One 
day last summer a group of players on 
a train eastward bound, were discussing 
third basemen. When I think of the 
compliment Leary paid Collins, I al- 
ways have to laugh, yet in a rough way 
no higher praise could have been be- 
stowed on the former Boston idol. 

“All the fellows you have mentioned 
are good men,” said Leary, “but none 
of them for a minute compared with 
Jimmy Collins. Say that fellow could 
play third base better on a railroad track, 
than some big leaguers I have seen play 
it on a regular diamond.” 








EFFICIENCY 


Necessitates Knowledge 


How Will YOU Meet This Demand? 
SECURE THE BEST ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


One of recent information, alphabetical arrangement, comprehensiveness in 
number and treatment of subjects; authority, conciseness and interest of 
statement; fair treatment of disputed topics; impartial handling of national 
and international affairs; briefly, an encyclopedia which will quickly and 
accurately answer every question arising in your work, reading or conver- 


sation. Such a work is the 


New International Encyclopaedia 


24 Volumes 


SECOND EDITION _ 80,000 Articles 


Now in course of publication by Dodd, Mead & Co., New York 


A New Work 


Entirely rebuilt from cover to cover; reset 
in new, special type and printed from new 
plates; each article critically examined, re- 
vised, enlarged or replaced by a new one 
and thousands of new subjects added. This 
has necessitated a larger page and three 
additional volumes. It thus becomes the 


Largest, Most Comprehensive 


cyclopedic work in the English language. 
It contains 80,000 articles—about 30,000 
more than any other standard encyclo- 
pedia. It has earned the 


Special Approbation of Librarians 


Nearly 1000 public libraries ordered the 
work when announced. Many purchased 
before a single page was printed. It has 
been pronounced by the educational world 


The Most Practical 


the most useful and most used reference 
work. 


Thousands of Illustrations 


interpret the text, and numerous maps of 
exceptional workmanship and accuracy are 
included. 
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A New Thin Paper 


The Second Edition is printed on a special 
paper, made for the work and considered 
the best for the purpose. It is thin, light, 
durable, opaque and will not crumble. The 
Library Edition is printed on book paper 
and bound in Library Buckram, in con- 
formance with specifications of the Library 
Association. 
Low Price During Publication 


As this price must be advanced as fr 
publication progresses, immedi- >. - 
ate subscription is advisable. @ 
Full details of the work and > 
its scope, with sample il- - 
lustrations, maps, pages o # 
of text, bindings, etc., as 
are embodied in = Dodd, Mead 
An 80-Page Book Sent Free 4. 
upon receipt of vs = 
your name and ff 
address on this RY = i 
coupon. tA regarding your 

Dodd Mead& * i ond apa oe 
details of special prices, ete. 


New York City 


Send me full information 


Bus. Address .............. 
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Books 


The Brocklebank Riddle, by Hubert 
Wales. The Century Co., New 
York. $1.30. 
Brocklebank and Reece, two London 
corn merchants together with the form- 
er’s wife go to Switzerland on a vacation. 
They climb Mount Blane. On the way 
up Brocklebank has a heart attack and 
dies before he can be carried down. Mrs. 
Brocklebank and Reece take his body to 
Geneva where they see it cremated. On 
Reece’s return to his London office he 
finds Brocklebank at work. The solution 
to this. mystery is ingenious and few 
readers will put the book aside till they 
know what that solution is. 


Jafferey, by William J. Locke. John 
Lane Company, New York. $1.35. 
Those who read the Morals of Marcus, 
Septimus and Simon, the Jester, will 
find much to delight them in this book 
and much that is reminiscent. Who but 








Every Bell Telephone is 
the Center of the System 
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American TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH ComPaN 
ano Associateo Companies 


WINTON SIX.--- Free from experimental 


risks. Write for catalag. 
The Winton Company 
118 Berea Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 











INVESTMENTS 


We will gladly furnish reports on any of our 
Financial Advertisers. 


First Mortgages on Oregon 


Washington & idaho Farms censervatively worth three 
times the amount loaned will net you 6%. rite for list. 


Bevereaux Mortgage Co. EE 


6% “LANDWISE” 


During the many years I have been 
making and selling farm loans I have 
sold many thousand acres of land. 
One of the many good reasons why 
I have never Jost a dollar principal or 
interest is because I know land values 
here so well. 


WALTER L. WILLIAMSON 
LISBON, NORTH DAKOTA 


I feel sure my printed matter would 
interest you. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Advertising in this column costs 400. a line; 
Minimum space, two lines. 
ADVERTISE—20 words in 100 monthlies, $1. 
Sample magazine free. Cope Agency, St. Louis. 
WELDING PLANTS—$25.00 to $250.00; liberal 
terms; address the Bermo Co., Omaha, Nebr. 
POBTS—AUTHORS! “aes and stories are 
wanted for publication. gperery Bureau, H2, 

Hannibal, Mo. 

WRITE for newspapers and magazines; earn $100 
monthly. Details free to beginners. Reporting 

Syndicate, 161 Victoria Bldg., St. Louis. 

INVENTORS !—I should like to become acquainted 
with you and advise you honestly about patents. 

F. V. WINTERS, Patent Lawyer, 125 BD. 23rd St, 

New York City. 


PHOTOPLAYS 


Advertising in this column costs 400. a line; 
Minimum space, two lines 
WRITE Motion Picture Plays, $50 each. Ex- 
perience unnecessary. Details sent free to be- 
Producers League, 110 Wainwright, St. 
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ginners. 
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KENNEL DEPARTMENT 


AIREDALES and Collies. puppies and grown 
dogs. Send for list. W. R. Watson, Box 708, 
Oakland, Iowa. 














Locke would make Liosha, a heroine? 
She is an Albanian widow whose early 
recollections are not of her native moun- 
tains but of the Chicago stock-yards. 
Just as earlier women in Locke’s novels, 
she defies English conventions. Then 
too Jafferey Chayne is an old friend 
whose prototype the author long since 
taught us to like. Though it always 
holds the interest the plot is very slight. 
It might be even slighter for the jaunt 
to France with Ras Fendihook, is wholly 
unworthy and not characteristic of 
Liosha. Too obviously and all too need- 
lessly the author wished to ramify his 
plot. 


A Far Country by Winston Churchill. 
The Macmillan Company, New 
York. $1.50. 


Those persons who found so much de- 
light and help in The Inside of the Cup 
will want to read this novel which has 
a far wider application to the problems 
of the day—the problems that beset 
democracy. Hugh Paret is one of those 
men whose only ideal is financial success. 
Early he finds out that the work of the 
corporation lawyer is to outwit the law 
rather than to uphold it, as his father 
had done. His realization is bitter 
with only a minor note of optimism. 
Mr. Churchill’s characters are well 
drawn—especially the men. Hugh, him- 
self is a pretty definitely etched figure— 
except in boyhood. Mr. Churchill is a 
writer of information and understanding, 
but rarely a writer of charm. For this 
reason we feel that he gives too much in 
his novels. The present one might well 
be reduced a third. 


The Little Man and other Satires, by 
John Galsworthy. Charles Scribner’s, 
New York. $1.30. 


The author goes back to the period 
of A Motley and some of his earlier 
writings and it is a better period than 
that of The Dark Flower. While The 
Little Man which gives the title of the 
volume is disappointing most of the 
sketches are delightful. The Studies In 
Extravagance which are the major part 
of the book are written with no little 
wit and humor. 


The Idyl of Twin Fires, by Walter 
Prichard Eaton. Doubleday, 
Page & Co. $1.35 net. 


A book which charms at first reading 
and wilkwith many: people stand that 
acid test, rereading. It is written in the 
first person, ostensibly by a college pro- 


. fessor -who—and mark this well, ye 
‘ would-be: farmers-=has thirty thousand 


dollars wherewith to return to the soil. 
How he made his farm pay eventually 
and the joys that came to him in the 
process, is Mr. Eaton’s story. It is 
deepened by a delicate and satisfying 
love story. There is humor and real sen- 
timent and the pleasure of a clean, un- 
stilted style to be had here for the read- 
ing. 


The Rat-Pit by Patrick MacGill. George 
H. Doran Company, New York: 
$1.25. 


Norah Ryan is a girl of twelve when 
the story opens in Ireland. She is de- 
picted with the simplicity of a child in 
fairy story. Almost the only kindness 
she knows comes from persons more un- 
fortunate than she and it is to them 
that she turns in her later trials in Scot- 
land. Even in describing the Rat-Pit, a 
lodging house for women of all sorts in 
Glasgow, the writer is not sordid. The 
author was a navvy and is now in the 
trenches in France. Perhaps.it is be- 
cause of his unusual personal experience 
that he is able to see the good—we use 
the adjective advisedly—in characters 
like Norah, Sheila, Fergus and Ellen. To 
be able to avoid sentimentalising over 
them is an accomplishment. 


Five Fronts: On the Firing Line with 
English, French, Austrian, German 
and Russian Troops, by Robert 
Dunn, Dodd, Mead Company, 
New York. $1.25. 


Seemingly today there is little oppor- 
tunity for the style of war correspond- 
ence that made a considerable number 
of men famous in other wars. Mr. Dunn 
rarely indulges in the old-fashioned 
correspondence. He is always a report- 
er. That his writing has a sharpness of 
detail there is no denying; and though 
he explains much he never wearies his 
readers with military technicalities. 
Apparently he has little interest in in- 
spection trips guided by staff officers see- 
ing only what they wish him to see. 
Most of the time and at no little per- 
sonal risk he is traveling alone within 
the lines and without authority. 


The Man of Iron, by Richard Dehan. 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. $1.35 net. 


Bismarck is the man of iron and this 
is a novel of the Franco-Prussian war of 
1870, when, as the Author says in a brief 
preface: “treaties were held more sacred 
than scraps of paper” and “kings and 
nobles made war like noblemen and 
kings.” Six hundred and fifty pages are 
required to tell the story, which contains 
plenty of exciting moments and, it must 
be confessed a great deal of lurid and 
often tiresomely amateurish writing. The 
heroine is said to possess eyes, for ex- 
ample, bordered with “black sedges,” 
and “deep, curved, passionate nostrils.” 
It is not a book for those who do not 
boast a fairly strong and undiscriminat- 
ing literary appetite. 


The Scarlet Plague by Jack London. The 
Macmillan Company, New 
York. $1.00. 


It all happens in the year 2013.. At 
least that was the year of the great 
plague which devastated the world and 
left only about forty persons. An old 
man and his grandson are walking along 
an overgrown railroad embankment. 
The old man tells the boy of the civiliza- 
tion that he had known. The boy as 
well as his savage young playmates are 
skeptical. Two things the old man seems 
to emphasize especially—food and figures. 
He takes an unconsciously long time ex- 
plaining what a million is. More ‘inter- 
esting is his description of the riots that 
accompanied the plague in the year 2013. 
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